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For the Herald and Journal, 
7 vr 7 
WINTER. 
Thou art here again, old Winter, with thy voice and tone unaltered, 
The hills erst crown’d with emerald, with white are crested o’er ; 


There’s not a forest leaflet where the summer zephyrs faltered, 
Bul through the naked branches the boreal tempests roar. 


and in waiting to take charge of, and teach in 
these Sabbath Schools; more of such in New 
England than any other place. The people here, 
living more compactly, are more easily collected 
for worship than elsewhere. What is there, 
then, in the way of sucha scheme? What fa- 
cility is lacking? God calls. Here is a new 
mission for our beloved Methodism ; and if she 
does it not, she will be superceded. Let noth- 
ing, not even education, divert her attention 
from this subject. 
I assert three things of New England Method- 
ism: 1. It is far ahead of Methodism in all 
And brilliant rays prismatic through the forest depths were glancing, | other places in its educational interests. 2: It 
The myriad pendant icicles reflecting every hue ; is far behind Wesleyan Methodism, and Episco- 
Along its wonted pathway the lucid stream was dancing pal Methodism in our Middle States, in denomi- 
national zeal and enterprise in carrying its con- 
quests into * the regions beyond” itself. 3. It 


And yet how fair and glorious was thine array this morning! 

The rain and frost together had been working through the night, 
In the gloomy hours of darkness they had silently been forming 

A scene of fairy loveliness to greet the dawning light. 


The slightest shrubs in Nature with transparent ice encrusted, 
Shone in the liquid sualight like pearls of value rare ; 

The trees and thickets glittered with the gems to them entrusted, 
The hill-sides and the meadow-plains were like a mirror fair. 


As blithe as When the summer flowers upoh its borders grew. 





To-night thou wearest, Winter, all thy gloomy, dreary features, 
The rain and has are rattling on the frosty window pane ; 
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SPRINGFIELD WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 


The examination of the pupils of this flourish- 


ors at the close of the fall term, was one highly 
creditable, not only to the principal and his 


ladies and gentlemen in attendance. This ex- 
amination was conducted to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the Board, evincing on the part of the 
different teachers, a thorough, practical know- 
ledge of the various branches dy them attempted 
to be taught, displaying on their part a peculiar 
aptitude to teach by demonstrations and plain 
familiar illustrations, and on the part of the pu- 
pils a remarkable promptness and precision in 
answering the various questions proposed, that 


ing institution, made before the Board of Visit-| the blessings which God, in his providence, has 


assistants, but also to the large class of young | and pleasure. 


the strong attain to a higher degree of health. 
Some are industrious from this motive, whom 
no other motive can reach. 

, . But there is a smaller number still who reap 
appended to incessant activity, because they 
have regarded in every movement, His holy will 
This desire of pleasing God by 
industry is the highest motive to exertion which 
can be conceived. It does not necessarily ex- 
clude the love of man and the desire of securing 
his approbation, nor does it entirely exclude 
the love of pleasure and of gain; it simply 
holds these lower motives in subordination, if 
notin abeyance. They who are in continual 


| 





|activity, because they are under the full influ- 
‘ence of all these motives, are found to possess 
the most mental and bodily health and vigor. 


Ah! is thy coming welcome to the poor neglected creatures 
Who have no covert from the storia, no shelter from the rain ? 


|} is doing less for the masses, and especially the| could not have been acquired but by acloseand| But the worst condition of humanity, in male | 


| poor, in proportion to its ability, than anywhere 


rigid application to the different studies pur-|or female form—I speak still with regard to! 
health—is found where there is no motive at all 


LADIES’ REPOSITORY—REV. G. F. COX. 
To the Editor of Zion’s Herald :— 


Presuming that you will allow persons, | 
against whom your correspondents prefer com- 
plaints, to make such brief explanations as the 
complaints may demand, I would cail the atten- 
tion of your readers to the article written by | 
Rev. G. I’, Cox, and published in your paper of | 
Nov. 27, in which the editor of the Ladies’ 
Repository is charged with the following faults: 
First, keeping Bro. Cox’s article on the death | 
of Professor Caldwell for ‘* about” a year with- | 
out publication; and secondly, making unjusti- | 
fiable alterations in it, with the intention of! 
weakening the force of his tribute of affection | 
to the dead. | 

To these complaints I simply answer: 

1. That Bro. Cox’s article, post-marked 
March 8th, reached my office the 14th ef March, | 
1850, loss than six months prior to the time! 


correspondent will desire us to discontinue edi- 
torials—another ask us to omit notices of books 
—a third to leave out the lighter portions of the 
city news column—and a fourth insist that the 
shipping news is of no interest. If any of these 
requests be acceded to, we shall be overwhelmed 
with remonstrances. Such are editorial diffi- 
culties—sometimes perplexing, sometimes amus- 
ing, and all teaching the lesson that a consis- 
tent course—with integrity for the motive power 
and common sense for judgment at the helm,— 
is the only safe path in which to walk; and 
that such a path leads ordinarily to success and 
honor. Perhaps no man more than a conscien- 
tious editor learns the important lesson of doing 
right and patiently waiting for his vindication. 
An illustration of these editorial difficulties 
may be added to the above, for since it was 
written we have received a letter from a subscri- 


er, complaining of the omission, from last 


mang mentee + Saat neS Pen st wit RS 


The houseless beggar lingereth about the rich man’s dwelling, oe H Kind reader, don : be angry at these bold ——. © ° 3° s 
Shangh she eegeleah, tie Gielting dudhtiietademian esate | Sena, till you have examined the subject at We would by no means be invidious in our 

Again thrust out, his wail of woe above the tempest swelling, | teast, remarks to any, but cannot do justice to our 
Ascendeth to the tloly One who pitieth the poor. Bro. * Coke,” if you have set Bro. Raymond} own feelings without a particular allusion to the 

$ cold ites then, choditenn Winaee, Seeiey tihatnasticadl iteetidlan'| * agitating about a new school-house, ‘all; large class in physiology. Upon this new, in- 


Po the form Unt droops and sickens "neath the sultry summer rays, right :" God bless the good man in so good a 





I could welcome thy chill aspect, fur its cold, relentless rigor, |work: but can you not somewhere invoke a} branch, the examination proved on the part of 
Brings back the youthful buoyancy and strength of other days. | sleeping Jonah, to assist you in agitating this) the class, an application and proficiency that 
I could mourn thy transient empire, did thy coming net awaken | O¢er subject, which it seems to the writer, just| would have been creditable to much older and 
Emotions that for aye present the homeless wanderer’s form; | now should take precedence of all others. ‘[his| more advanced scholars. Some general know- 
em ), ae feed 7" — ” ho comfort the ee is a serious and momentous question: who will! ledge of the geography of our country, the lo- | 
2 vary lectin PROD Sa eae case 'give it thought and movement? Why not you,| cation and extent of its principal rivers, moun- 


| Mr. Editor, now that your * pen is in ink” on; tains, and lakes, its soil, climate, and natural 
great questions. Give us one blast of your clar-| products, together with the manners and cus- 
}ion that shall call to arms the hosts of God’s| toms of its inhabitants, has been long deemed 
elect against the powers of darkness, the whole, indispensable in almost any situation in life; 
length of the Atlantic coast—a blast that shall particularly so to such as make any pretensions 
-out-echo old Fabyan’s tin horn, that makes 
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“NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE: 


OUR WORK.”’ 


_ ed sieges sage ; to literature—but until quite recently no thought 
rh at is right. Fell Coke he has hit the music for ** The old man of the mountain.” has been entertained, that a know ledge of the 
nailon the head. Manythanks. He spoke for 


Mount Prospect, Dec. 11. peculiar construction of our own bodies was of 
the least moment, or even suitable for the com- 
mon scholar, but designed only for the physician 
and anatomist. We require, too, of those who 
THE BLACKSMITH WELL PAID. | become, or offer to, instructors of our youth, 

Bro. Strevens:—Being some weeks ago in| Some knowledge of the heavenly bodies, their 
the city of Providence, R. I., we stepped into a| ‘distances from the earth, their revolutions, dens- 
other fields for us to enter blacksmith’s shop to have a little chat with a ities, and the influence exerted by each on the 


OBSERVER. 
me, and gave utterance to growing and oppres- | 


sive convictions of my own soul, for the last six | 
montis. Let the reader turn back to the Her-|/ 
ald of Dee. 4th, and read over again his first 
paragraph. Speaking of the call upon the M. | 
E enlarge itself, he says :— 





- | 
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I. Churcn to 


** But there are 


teresting, and, we think, highly important | 


and cultivate; Christianity is aggressive, and so good Methodist brother. We found him en- 

; \fer whin sa ’ * Hi ‘ > : ° 

is Methodism—which is only the outgoing of a' gaged shoeing an ox. After conversation on 
i th ™ i fs ” , S a . ° ° . ° | 

pure Christianity, all in earnest. Now we subjects of higher importance, we inquired of 

must have eh ‘ } 


‘urches in every important neigh- Sammy Hicks’ relative (in ¢rade only we mean) 

} } t » | le e , °° *)): ss 
borhood within our bounds. And more; we if he would be willing to shoe the ox, receiving 
must visit as did our fathers, the sparse school in pay for the same one grain of corn for the 
listricts, and preach in the school-houses, barns, first nail, four for the second and so forth, con- 
kitchens, groves and orchards, and win the peo- tinuing this ratio unto the last of the 32 nails?! 
» to God. Without a moment's hesitancy he replied, * I) 
These few lines, if well appreciated by the should be glad to do so—I should never need | 


pl 


Methodist community of New England, would t» shoe another.” A friend who had accompa- | 
become a magazine of moral power, imparting , nied us—an educated man—smiled at what he 


to itself very soon an entirely new aspect. , Supposed our blacksmith’s ignorance of figures. | 
‘There ought to be established to-morrow in the His impression was, that the man of the anvil | 
M. E. Church a thousand new Methodist meet- knew more about “fixing a shoe” than of; 
ings. ‘This demand too is found in the largest, Working geometrical progression. But how our 
cities, small cities, villages and country towns, man of * ledger’? and * day book” did stare— 
Does the reader ask why? I answer, because how incredulous did he look when informed | 
t t enough Methodist meetings. But that all the warehouses in Providence would | 


there are not 
, os : pe . “7 ‘ | 
it is said those already established are not not furnish sufficient accommodation for * hous- | 


crowded. ‘Truly, and never will be; still more;ing the corn!” Well, sir, here we left the mat- | 
are needed—needed now. ter— Vulcan daughing and Quillman doubting. 


Because, thousands on thousands do not, will | 


Having much affection for our two friends, | 

ings. Some live remote, some too poor to buy or uncomfortably fat with laughing, or the other | 
il too proud to depend on gratui- shere blue with doubting, we have tried to settle | 

tous seating, while others feel they are too poor- | the matter In dispute between them by placing | 
ly clad to appear in fashionable assemblies. All it in something like sober shape. The follow- | 
these classes, I need not say, constitute a large} ing is the result of our shewing: | 
Yet many of these At the above rate of payment the shoeing of) 


sank canke on 
rent seats, a 


portion of the community. 


hunger for the bread of life, and die for lack of| this ox will cost 6,006,709,597,349,487,701 
knowledge, who would gladly hear it in their grains of corn. If we reckon 82,944 grains to) 
own school-houses, dining-rooms and kitchens. | the bushel, we have 72,418,856,051,668 bush- | 
Not a few of these proposed new meetings are ‘els. If we sell this corn at 60 cents a bushel | 
needed within a stone’s throw of many of our/it will yield us $45,451,313,631,000. If we) 
splendid churches, in the heart of our populous estimate 40 bushels to weigh one ton, and} 
cities. Then what are their suburbs? Moral) should we export this corn to “ foreign parts” | 
wastes, inviting mission ry lubor, on ground in vessels of 1,000 tons burthen, 18,104,740,012) 
P to be the very bowels of these spreading | such vessels will be required. Suppose we es- | 
s. Now is the time to plant there, to save timate the average length of these vessels at} 
yuls and save the ground. 140 feet. 
New England Methodism in this particular, | continuous line—ship touching ship—and they | 


other, so far as known, by the powers of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, and a great variety of inter- 
esting and useful facts, to be ignorant of which 
would be quite disreputable ; but to ** know then 
thyself, enough for man to know,’ has scarce 
attracted a passing notice. 


ted to lead the mind of the student to profitable 


reflections, and cultivate a devotional state of, 


mind towards the Author of our being. In view 
of these and many other considerations we might 


We think the study | 
one of very great importance, eminently calcula- | 





to labor either with the hands or the brain; so 
that the miserable lump of earth (for it scarcely | 
deserves a better name) drags out an existence | 
| which it were difficult to say is most blamable | 
or pitiable. Alas, how many thousands of fe-| 
|males never enjoy high health for a moment of | 
resecs lives for this very reason, that they never | 
have enough of active, pleasant employment | 
with sufficient motive to keep their thoughts! 
from preying upon themselves. But the subject | 
lis too vast for a single column of a newspaper. | 
| It deserves a volume.—Watchman and Reflec- | 
| tor. 
| 





} 
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SOLEMN WARNING TO YOUNG MEN. 


Your business, as men possessed of the activ- 
_ity, strength and vigor of youth, necessarily ex- | 
| poses you to many Uangers, and involves you in| 
/many risks. ‘There are times in which you| 
really hazard all your interests for the present 
and the future, yet relying upon your dexterity | 
for deliverance. ‘Two most painful instances of, 
this kind have recently occurred in this commu- | 
nity. ‘The one was a young man, Mr. Mark | 
Colcord, Jr., a son of pious parents. He was} 
| deferring the work of salvation to a more con-}| 
venient period of life. He had just formed res- | 
olutions of amendment in some respects, much | 
to the gratification of his anxious mother, At 
work in a mill, he took occasion to show a lad | 
who was there, the manner in which certain) 
machinery of his own arrangement operated ; he 
slipped a short band froma spindle with his| 
hand, and, though he had done the same thing | 
‘a hundred times before with safety, the band | 


mention, we cheerfully recommend a continuance | caught his hand, drew him around a shaft which 


of this branch of instruction in this school. 

The closing exercise of the term was an ex- 
hibition, in which quite a number of the ladies 
and gentlemen participated, furnishing to a large 
and evidently delighted audience an intellectual 
treat of an entertaining and instructive charac- 
ter, and highly creditable to the individuals tak- 
ing part in the performances. 

‘The gentlemanly and courteous bearing of 
the students towards each other and especially 
towards the teachers, was gratifying, and pleas- 
that this school, as now conducted, is not ex- 
celled by any of a similar character known to us 
in the State. Located in one of the most flour- 
ishing and pleasant villages in the State, with a. 
population of sober, industrious, enterprising 
citizens, the influences thereby exerted upon the 
young ladies and gentlemen who assemble here 
for intellectual pursuits, are healthful and bene- | 
ficial. 

The boarding-house belonging to the institu- | 
tion is commodious and well arranged, and under | 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Eastman and his excellent | 
lady, promises all that can reasonably be ex-| 
pected. Those wishing to place their sons or| 
daughters in a boarding-school where their | 
moral as well as physical education is cared for, | 


Let us now arrange them in one| 8nd where no unreasonable restraints are at-| These were his last words. 


tempted to be enforced, may safely confide them | 


, he was soon removed, but it was too late. 


performed some thirty revolutions in a minute, | 
and before help could be obtained his legs were | 
broken, torn and mangled, and the head had re- 
ceived a fatal blow. Life was gone. 

The other, Mr. Abel Bennett, a young man | 
whose mother, two brothers and one sister had! 
gone before him, within a few years. When 
quite young, in Massachusetts, he joined his 
parents in the cause of Christ. They after- 
wards moved to this town, into a neighborhood 


of young men, who were generally neglectors of 
- oni =ae a 4vCil- 


gious duties gave place to the amusements and 
enjoyments of youth. Time passed on. Friends 
died—a father prayed—opposing influences were 
continued—the cross was neglected. 

Busy at work, he stepped upon the hood of a 
threshing machine which was worn thin ; it gave 
way—he lost his balance—fell—his arm was in 
pieces, mangled by the teeth of the machine — 
His | 
father came to pray, and sisters to weep — na- 
ture was sinking—the past was reviewed —} 
prayer was solicited. As life was ebbing out he | 
was evidently trying to do again his ** first work”’ 
—he cried, 

“ Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
Tis ail that I can do.” 


ee ee ee ee et ken) 





Time was forever 
fled. 


when it was in type. When it came, there was, Week’s country edition, of one of the commercial 
another article in type on precisely the same, tables which our fastidious friend thinks ought 
subject; and I ordered his article to be delayed} not to be inflicted upon him. ‘Thus runs the 
a few months on that account. Between the, world away.” 
time of receiving it, and the time of setting it, 
up, there was a delay of ‘‘about” five months; | 
for it must be remembered, that, to be ready for 
all parts of our widely-extended country, we 
make up the numbers of the work about three | 
months, and begin to print them about two} 
months, before their date. 

2. That the article was altered by the gen-| 





TEMPERANCE PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


It is gratifying to the American laborer in the 
great moral vineyard to receive encouraging ti- 
dings from across the ocean. In whatever there 
contributes to the true glory of the people, we 
of the New World, from our relationship, lan- 
tleman, who assisted in my office during my, 848° and general identity of interests, take 
absence in the East, without my knowledge or} ®” especial pride. In regard to the apne, 
consent. Tome he has rendered an apology,| *¢e cause, the National Temperance Chronicle 
which it is not necessary to give the public;; *@78*— 
but the first I knew of the alteration was when, . 
I read the article of your correspondent. | is changing. Public habits are improvings 

This is all I have to say. Had these com-| Public morals are being elevated and purified. 
plaints been against me personally, 1 should) A multitude of good men are giving in their 
have done as 1 have ever done with personali- adhesion to the cause. The friends of the young 
ties—let them go without a word; but, as they, are fecling the importance of training them in 
have a bearing upon my official work—upon an, the principles of true temperance, and we 
interest not at all my own—I fecl bound to be, are encouraged in the belief that public opinion 
governed by another rule. Your correspondent, Will ere long be entirely favorable to the ad- 
may be assured, however, that neither he, nor; Vancement of the cause. The pulpit is now 


“Our march tells on society. Public opinion 


any other man, can speak stronger words of 
affection, of respect, of honor toward the memo- 
ry of my intimate and lamented personal friend, | 
Professor Caldwell, than I can do myself. He, 
was my bosom friend. His family relatives are 
now my bosom friends ; and I am glad to know, | 
that they will be able, every one of tiem, to 
understand the spirit and injustice of these, 
complaints. 


Respectfully, 
Cincinnati, Dec. 5. 


B. F. Terrt. | 





A MODEL MAYOR. of 


The Mayor of Baltimore, Mr. Jerome, is an! 
acknowledged temperance man. In his inaug-} 
ural address to the city councils, a week or two 
since, he rightly apprehended the true origin of, 
crime and misrule in every community, speaking | 
as follows. What amoral dignity would en-| 
clothe Mayor Bigelow, of Boston, did he but | 
speak thus, and act according to his speech :— 

It is with deep mortification and regret that I 


“+t vompelled to say to you, gentlemen, that 
most of the crime, bloodshed and violence, which 


have been committed in our midst, may be | 
traced to the alarming increase of the intemper-| 
ate use of intoxicating liquors; to the un- 
willingness manifested by our courts of justice 
to convict offenders against the laws, however! 
palpable and clear may be the establishment of) 
their guilt; to the unjustifiable leniency of ju-| 
dicial sentences passed upon convicted culprits, | 
and the facility with which executive clemency | 
is procured for the release of the guilty from 
merited punishment; and to that mistaken and 
misplaced philanthropy which prefers the escape 
of offenders to the security of the innocent and 
the protection of the community. These causes 
have furnished prolific incentives to crime, and | 
not only mitigated almost to a mockery of jus- 
tice the terms of punishment, but have also di-| 
minished the probabilities of conviction to an, 
assurance of impunity in the perpetration of 
almost any crime. In short, the majesty of the. 








very seldom occupied with philippics against 
teetotalism. The subject can be broached in 
any respectable parlor, without provoking angry 
feelings and bitter contempt. The newspaper 
press (at once the source and expression of pub- 
lic opinion) is recognizing the importance of our 
work. Our periodical literature is becoming 
richly imbued with a teetotal spirit, and lends its 
powerful influence to the great reformation of 
our national habits. Even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declares, that the habits of the peo- 
ple are changing.” Glorious! 





WORDSWORTH—BYRON. 


It is only by understanding and keeping in 
view the exact office of poetry, that any fair de- 
fence can be made for such writings as those of 
Byron. The beneficent influence of such a poet 
as Wordsworth, no one will dispute. He not 
only leads to reflection, but to reflection of the 
purest kind. ile has taken it for his province 
even to correct many associations, which other 
poets finding in tho miads of men, have taken 
advantage of without calculating their tendency. 
It has been his peculiar achievment to extend 
our sympathies toward the neglected and for- 
gotten, towards the humble and the weak, who 
need them none the less because they have few 
qualities to attract them. Witness that little 
piece, ** The Cumberland Beggar,” which throws 
so singular a charm over a torpid, slow, old 
man, creeping along the highway with his head 
bent to the earth, not more by age and infirmity 
than with sluggish apprehension. The old man 
creeps along with scarce a thought—no fictifious 
sentiment is infused into his mind-—no ideal 
grace is added to his figure—there is nothing in 
all this picture but the simplest reality—there is 
nothing new but the poet’s heart, which, how- 
ever, has circled its object with so singular an 
interest, that it is impossible for any one who 
has read the poem, ever again to look with apa- 
thy upon one of those old children of the earth. 
Of such writings there will not be two opinions. 


has fallen into a wrong line of march. To es-, will extend 480,045,826 miles. Or we might; t the managers of this institution. | Young men, reflect upon such events; look 

tab ish new meetings is notso much thought of,| place these ships 200 abreast, and in this form| ; . C. Frencu, Secretary. | out upon the scenery before you, and, though 
to divide ofd ones. But how difficult the lat-| ship touching ship lengthwise—they would | Springfield, Vt., Dec. 12. / you may feel secure in your present circumstances, 
' What society ever feels itself able to di- | encompass the world nearly 100 times ! 


Long and tedious discussions, followed | 


alienation 








| be assured, you know not what a day may bring 


Now should our good friend receive his pay— | PLEASANT OCCUPATION, AND THE POWER. forth. ‘This day may be your last. ‘* Whatso- 


laws, I venture to affirm, was never held in so! But what are we to say of his cotemporary, By- 
little reverence, or their penalties less feared by; ron? 


His teaching extends not our sympathies 
**evil doers,” 


than at the present time in this; but our contempt over mankind, and justifies 


s, often kill such enterprises. Then 
v slow and careful about new meetings! It 


| 
| 
! 
| 
} 
| 

} 

A } 


open few new meetings. ‘character. ‘The rest he leaves at our disposal. | 


‘should try another policy. 


iL these places, city and country, especially in our “ability” and ** honesty” to do the thing | 
growing piaces, and where a few people Can | which is ” right.” Having then been installed | 
iound and a few children not connected with| as executor for the richest man in the world, | 
r meetings, and commence a Sabbath School. | our “ability” for the business confided to our| 

matter how small the beginning—with a/ care shall be shown by first helping ourse/f to a\ 

t—but begin. Invite the children and) trifle, for we long since subscribed to the de-| 

r parents to this meeting. ‘Then in connec-| servedly popular creed, ** Charity begins at| 
1 with the Sabbath School preach one ser-| home.” None will presume to question our 
per day at least, even if the attendance is| honesty when we express ourselves as * amply | 


vad let it be by some aceredited local, compensated” with the very modest sum of | 
- If this commencement oceurs under | $2,000,000. But some mean souls will perhaps | 
circumstances, it may be well ‘object, ** You help yourself to double the 
ive these services at an hour not to conflict!}amount you allow your employer.” ‘“ And, 
Thus begun, these meet-} what of that, then?” It would not speak very | 


ry unfavorable 


nh other meetings. 


ig8 can be carried on and increased as the prov-! well for our fact, as a ** limb of the law,” what- | 
nce of God indicates; the preacher in charge | ever might be said in bebalf of our honesty, did | 
having the entire oversight, and providing as|we not become much richer than any of our 


In most of these clients. 
cases in a little time, by regulur attention, good | ** shut up.” 
congregations will be gathered, souls will be| and oe.” 

uverted, soon little chapels can be builded | ** honesty.” ! 
plain and cheap, may be free—all the better—/ And now with the surplus we will accomplish | 
and the people give their ** penny collection,” |wonders. For though we believe | ** Charity 
and thus acquire the habit of giving something | begins at home,” we never supposed it ought to | 
for privileges, to grow with their ability. [low | stop there. To every nation of the earth— 
8von would numerous such beginnings become | monarchical or republican—we would say, * If 
central and powerful churches. | you will for the future abstain from bloodshed” 

What a field lies open in New England for! —the fruitful source of national bankruptcy— 
such an enterprise! Read ** Coke” over again. | ‘come to our treasury and free yourselves from 
God will bless the preaching of his free salva-| your millions of national liabilities.” 
tion and the people will come to hear it, where engaged in the Missionary enterprise we say, 
the moral death of Calvinism, the ideal vagaries | ‘* come to our coffers.’” ‘Take sufficient to ena- 
of Unitarian Transcendentalism, the senseless | ble you to build churches and school-houses in, 
mummery of **the church,” and mocRery of and send forth Bibles, ministers and teachers ¢o 
Universalism leave the souls of the people to| every part of our benighied world. Plant the 
perish. |standard of the cross in every clime. Preach 

This scheme is practicable. ‘* Coke’’ says it the doctrines of reconciliation in every tongue. 
will cost money. Not much; and if it did,|'Lo the lovers of learning the same invitation is 
what then? Set all the local preachers at work|extended. Enlarge your plans, and extend 
in this business. ‘There are more than a thous-! your sphere of usefulness as far as possible. 
and of them now suffering, for just such work.| Our resources will sustain you. The good Sa- 
Nowhere in all the dominions of Methodism on| maritan and the philanthropist will please draw 
this continent or the other, are our local preach-|mear. Your sympathies and plans have long 


best he can for these supplies. So that whining scoundrel may just) 
r ° ” 
We shall look well to our ** dact’ | 


Our client is pledged for our! 


of which, however, he entertains some doabt— OF MOTIVE. | 
he will take therefrom $1,000,000 for ** domes- | 
» to begin till a society is in existence | tic purposes.” for he has somewhere read, ** He Many persons of both sexes, but particularly | 

si tu build a church and support a | that provideth not for his own,” &c. 


is, ** keep constantly employed.” It is not nec- 


‘ > P ° R aero . saioididiati jedi tw = wat. 1668 AS . ° ° ° 
Go| lie expresses himself as having entire confidence} essary to work to excess; such a thing is possi- * for all these things God will bring thee into 


ble, but not very common. 
In order, however, to reap the full healthful | 
benefit of acting, we must have elevated motives. | 
A person who only works because he must | 
work, will not grow very largely in health and | 
He may avoid sickness, and that is| 


vigor. 
nearly all; but having an important end in| 
view he not only receives benefit from the proper | 
exercise of bone and muscle, and the proper agi- | 
tation of the internal organs, but gains much in} 
addition from the stimulus and pleasure of ex-_ 
pectation. An individual is much less fatigued 
by performing labor which pleases him, than by 
performing the same amount of labor in which 
he takes no sort of interest. 
Now there is a large portion of mankind who | 
suffer from a want of pleasant and powerful mo- | 
tives to activity. This,as we have intimated, is 
more particularly the case with females, than | 
with males. ‘The former often labor without! 
motives, at least with feeble motives. Like 
Samson grinding in the prison house at Gaza, 
they work because they are compelled. Such 
exercise does little good, and often more harm, 
than good. On this account they have less of | 
constitutional vigor, and less health. They) 
may have activity and sprightliness of body and | 
mind, but these are by no means incompatible | 
with a feeble constitution. One reason why the 


To those | conjugal state is in many cases more healthy | body, ever since men were afflicted with disease. 


than celibacy, is because the former, notwith- | 
standing its numerous trials and perplexities, | 
which inflict much wear and tear upon the hu-| 
man constitution, is accompanied by the stimu- | 
lus of expectancy, and of elevated motives. Its | 
work is not task work. | 

The love of gain, so far as health is concern- | 
ed, is better than no motive at all. The love of | 
pleasure, if we can get no higher motive for ex- 
ertion, is more beneficial than compulsory labor ; | 
better, even, than laboring from mere habit. It 
is supposed by some that all the benefits which 
accrue to industry are gained when they labor 





ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 
Though now disposed to walk in the ways oH 


Now he, females, suffer for want of steady employment.) thine own heart, and as may seem best in thine 
us few such societies are found | as no desire to procure for himself so odious a) One of the most useful rules concerning health’ own eyes, regardless of parental solicitude, | 


counsel and prayers, remember, O young man, 


judgment.” 
“No room for mirth or trifling here, 
For worldly hope or worldly fear, 


If life so soon is gone: 
If now the judge is at the door, 
And all mankind must stand before 
The inexorable throne. } 


Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how thou may’st escape the death 
That never, never dies ; 
How make thine own election sure, 
And when thou fail’st on earth, secure 
A mansion in the skies.” 
M. R. Horxins. 
Searsport, Dee. 9. 





HYDROPATHY, OR THE ‘ WATER-CURE.” 


Practitioners in this ‘* healing art,’’ must look 
to the laurels of their great exemplar and cham- 
pion, Priessnitz. We see that ** old father Noah,” 
of the New York Messenger, is intimating that 
the use of the ‘“* wet sheet, the bath, and the 
douche”’ is nothing to boast of, as a recent af- 
fair. He says:—**'The water-cure is thought 
by many persons to be a modern discovery ; but 
there is probably not one of its processes that 
has not been practised somewhere, and by some- 


In England, more than fifty years ago, Dr. 
Wright cured fever by wrapping his patients in 
a wet blanket. Dr. Smith, formerly a medical 
professor of Dartmouth and Yale, used to pour 
buckets of cold water over his typhus patients 
in bed, and let them lay in the water. Rush 
gave the cold water dash in yellow fever. Bruce 
says that people in the interior of Africa cure 
malignant fevers with a constant bath of cold 
water. Galen treated all his fevers partially 
with cold water. Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, when he felt a fit of the 
gout coming on, used to plunge his foot in a 





ers 80 idle as in New England; idle, because We have 
more than sufficient for your most enlarged 
schemes of beneficence. Now after meeting all 
these applications, our wealth is still beyond 
computation ; we would therefore notify all the 
needy and deserving—whether individuals or 
corporations—-to “send in their name” or 
“card” to the editor of Zion's Herald, and so 
soon as we shall receive the full amount of our 
shoeing bill, their applications shall be promptly 
attended to. R. DonKERSLEY. 
Osterville, Mass., Dec. 13. 


no work is assigned them; yet nowhere have 
they more talent or more facilities. Set them 
at this work, and without pay, as they do in 
Europe and our Middle States—let them preach, 
Or take away their licenses and give no more. 
English local preachers not unfrequently preach 
twice and three times on the Sabbath, and walk 
from ten to fifteen miles, and never expect a 
money reward, 

Thousands of well educated, young and mid- 
die aged people who are pious, are competent 





been too big for your resources. from mere habit, feeling neither pain nor fatigue. | bucket of cold water. ‘In Sicily,’ says Briclone, 
It is indeed better for the creature of habit—/| the tourist, ‘they cure fevers by giving ice-wa- 
who is little better than a machine—that there | ter to drink, and covering the breast and belly 
be no friction, no mental opposition, but to ex-| with snow and ice.’ A Dutch physician, in the 
pect much improvement is useless. It is not} West Indies, cured the lock-jaw with the wet 
enough that there be no deterioration by friction | sheet, before Priessnitz was born ; yet Priessnitz 
or otherwise ; man is intended to be a creature| has the credit of the discovery, and rightly 
of progress. enough, perhaps, as the same idea may have oc- 

The desire of pleasing others, or the love of|curred to many.” We think, however, that no 
repulation isa higher motive than either of those | one so completely and philosophically systema- 
I have named; and therefore more beneficial. | tised the “ science’’ as the indefatigable Priess- 
Under its influence the feeble grow strong, and {| nita. 











city. 





- 
EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


The New York Spectator on this subject thus 
Temarks :— 

‘** But now for the other side, which will give | 
the reader an inkling of an editor's difficulties. | 
Our correspondent complains that we impose a) 
burden upon him by publishing the ‘* proceed- 
ings of the city authorities.” 
est in such matters, and would have them ex-) 
cluded from the newspapers. Nor does he like 
to read ** reports of law cases.’”” However im-| 
portant the principles invo.ved in the decisions | 
of our civil -judicature, a higher principle has | 
taken possession of his mind—he never goes to | 
law at all; and he, therefore, would have these 
also entirely left out of the paper. Bank notes 
he has little to do with, adhering to a specie 
currency as far as possible, and the “ bank note | 
table” he desires us to expurgate. ‘* Price-cur- | 
rents,” he admits, may be useful to merchants, | 
but he has retired from business, and they are! 
of no service to him; they too are to be added. 
to the list of tabooed contents. ‘* Obituaries’ | 
do not suit his taste either. He complains that | 
they generally are memoirs of persons whom he. 
never knew ; and why should he be required to! 
read them? He says he pays for his paper, and | 
ought to have such reading as will suit him. | 
Perhaps, seeing, that he has passed into a ripe | 
old age, obituaries are especially distasteful. | 

But the catalogue of desired omissions is far! 
from complete. Discussions—* protracted con- | 
troversies’’—of all kinds are our friend’s abomi- | 
nation. He has lived long enough to have his | 
own opinions most firmly fixed, and thinks every 
person should have reached the same point, or 
at least that arguments should not be thrust into 
his face every time he takes up his newspaper. 
**Coroner’s inquests’ he dislikes, and would 
have them omitted. ‘* Letters from Washing- 
ton,” or elsewhere, he thinks are very foolish 
things—certainly not worth paying for—and 
especially if the writers presume to indulge in 
conjectures or speculations. His own mind is 
not speculative, and he holds “opinions” to be 
foolish. Please add ‘‘ correspondence” to the 
omitted matter. Also ‘* Advertisements,” for 
our friend does not think he * ought to pay for 
them as reading matter.” ‘* Congressional 
news’’ is of no value now, he thinks, to the list 
of matter to be left out. In making these re- 
quests he admits that with increase of years has 
come increased fastidiousness, and he seems to 
have half a suspicion that the latter may be ex- 
cessive. We would by no means intimate such 
a thing. 

There are a few minor complaints in our cor- 
respondent’s letter which we need not inflict 
upon the reader. Perhaps next week another 


He feels no inter- | 


} 








this arrogance towards others by an equal self- 
disparagement. He teaches his pupil to despise 
the homely expedient of regulating the passions 
of his own bosom, and to preserve the tumult, 
and with it the wild license of infinite com- 
plaint. In his own vivid phrase, we are * half 
dust, half deity.” He does not raise what is in 
us of divine, but teaches us perpetually to con- 
template with bitterness that part which is dust 
and clay. He teaches half the lesson, and there 
leaves his tortured and disquieted reader. If 
every book, especially of poetry, were looked on 
as a sole instructor, who would not feel com- 
pelled to denounce such writings? But many 
books, many thoughts, much contradictory, and 
perplexing, and turbulent matter, go to the mak- 
ing up ofa cultivated mind. Every mode of 
thinking has its place; and the very best ig not 
the best until it has been viewed in juxtaposi- 
tion with others. He who has read, and felt, 
and risen above the poety of Byron, will be for 
life a wiser man, for having once been thorough- 
ly acquainted with the morbid sentiments which 
there meet with so full and powerful an expres- 
ion. And so variously are we constituted, that 
there are some who find themselves best roused 
to vigorous and sound thinking by an author 
with whom they have to contend. ‘There are 
those, who can better quiet their own perturbed 
minds by watching the extravagances of a 
stronger maniac than themselves, than by listen- 
ing to placid strains, however eloquent. Some 
there are, who seem destined to find their en- 
trance into philosophy, and into its calmest re- 
cesses, through the avenue of moody and dis- 
contented reflection.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





A CHAMPION OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


The papers are furnishing an interesting ac- 
count of Miss Webber, a young Belgian lady, 
who stands pre-eminent among the advocates of 
woman's rights. Her practice is in accordance 
with her theory, and she wears male attire and 
carries on a farm. She is handsome, only twen- 
ty-four years old, dresses in the Parisian fashion 
of black dress coat and pants, with buff vest. 
Her defence of the practice is racy. The nether 
garment (she says) was first worn in the bifur- 
cated form by the women of ancient Judea. The 
exclusive claim which man so pertinaciously 
maintains to the use of this garment, is arbitra- 
ry, without a solitary argument to support it, 
not even that of prior usage. Nature never in- 
tended that the sexes should be distinguished by 
apparel. The beard which she assigned to man 
is the natural token of his sex. Miss Webber 
claims in addition every civil, political and 
ecclesiastical right for woman, and itis said that 
her every word, look and action is characterized 
with the most refined womanly delicacy. She 
should come to America, and be /ion-ized. 
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O’ER THE HILL. 
BY REV. RALPH HOYT. 


One morning as he wended 
Through a path bedight with flowers, 

Where all delights were blended 
To beguile the fleeting hours, 

Sweet youth, pray turn thee hither, 
Said a voice along the way, 

Ere all these roses wither, 
And these fair fruits decay. 

But the youth paused not to ponder, 
If the voice were good or ill, 

For, said he, my home is yonder— 
O’er the hill there, o’er the hill! 


Again, high noon was glowing 
On a wide and weary plain, 

And there, right onward going, 
Was the traveller again. 

He seemed another being 
Than the morning's rosy youth, 

But I quickly knew him, seeing 
His unaltered brow of truth. 

Rest, stranger, rest till even, 
Sang alluring voices still ; 

But he cried—my rest is heaven! 
O’er the hill there, o’er the hill! 


The shades of night were creeping 
A sequestered valley o’er, 
Where a dark, deep stream was sweeping, 
By a dim and silent shore ; 
And there the pilgrim, bending 
With the burden of the day, 
Was seen, still onward wending 
Through a “strait and narrow way.” 
He passed the gloomy river 
As it were a gentle rill, 
And rested—home forever ! 
O’er the bill there, o’er the hill! 








IMAGINARY EVILS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow ; 
Leave things of the future to fate ; 
What's the use to anticipate sorrow— 
Life’s troubles come never too late! 
If to hope overmuch be an error, 
*Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils—that never occurred! 


Have faith—and thy faith shall sustain thee— 
Permit not suspicion and care 

With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 
But bear what God gives thee to bear. 

By his Spirit supported and gladdened, 
Be ne’er by ‘‘forebodings” deterred ; 

But think of how hearts have been saddened 
By fear—of what never occurred! 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow; 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 

We may make it still darker by sorrow— 
Still shorter by folly and fear! 

Half our troubles are half our invention, 
And often from blessings conferred 

Have we shrunk, in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred ! 


SKETCHBS, 











HANDEL AND GEORGE II. 











[A FRAGMENT FROM THE GERMAN OF LYSER. | 

Handel sat in his little room absorbed in his | 
composition. Once more he proved each note | 
most carefully—at times he smiled at a fine pas- 
age and then again he looked grave when he 
met with a part that did not quite Satisfy him, 





and which he struck out upon reflection and | 
afterwards amended. At length he gazed long, | 
so long, indeed, upon the last ** Amen’’—that | 
a tear fell upona note. 

* This note,” said he solemnly, in casting his | 
eyes to heaven, ** this note is, perhaps, my best ! | 
Receive it, thou Almighty and loving spirit! Re- | 
ceive it as my best thanks for this work! Lord! 
Thou hast given it to me, and that which proceeds 
from thee remains, though all that is earthly 
passes away—Amen.”’ | 

Having finished, he strode up and down the| 
room for a few moments, and then took a seat 
in his easy chair with clapsed hands, happy in 
dreaming of his youth—his home. Kellerman, 
towards evening, came to see him, with the | 
view to accompany him to their usual rendez- | 
vous. tlandel received him warmly, more so| 
than was his wont. ‘They spoke a lung time of| 
their fatherland, of their science,and the great | 
masters in their country. But at length they | 
had to remember that their friends were Waiting | 
for them at the tavern. | 

** Well, friend,” cried Hogarth tothe great 
master, ** was my advice not good? Did Bed- 
ford not assist you, and are you, notwithstand- 
ing that, just as fine a fellow as before? 

Handel nodded, good naturedly smiling, and 
took his usual place. 

* Yes,” continued Hogarth, “ you are lucky 
now, old fellow! you dare no longer sorrow ; 
but I, poor devil, have had luck with my last 
work.” 

**You!” asked Handel, astonished; “ you 
whose fame increases from day to day ? 

“It has room to do so,” replied Hogarth, 
vexed, “since they laughed at me. You re- 
member a long time ago, when Leda, painted 
by Correggio, was sold here at auction for ten 
thousand guineas, | said that if any one would 
give me ten thousand guineas 1 would paint 
something just as good. Lord Grosvener took 
me up. 1 went to work, put every thing else 
aside, painted and painted a whole year, at last 
the picture is ready, | take it to his lordship, he 
calls his friends, and, as1 said before, they all 
laughed at me. I had to take my picture 
away, and, added to that, received at home a 
scolding from my wife.” 

They all laughed, excepting Handel, who was 
silent a time, and then said: * Hogarth, you 
are an honest fellow, but often horribly dumb. 
You cannot judge of the Italian painters; for, 
in the first place, their style is differeut from 
yours, and you do not even know their best 
works. Had you been in Italy as I have, espe- 
cially in Rome, where the great works of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo abound, you would 
learn to respect the old Italian masters, and 
even love and venerate them as I do the old 
Italian church composers. The modern paint- 
ers are all more or less alike in their style. 

_“* Enough said,” cried Hogarth, ** we will not 
dispute about it; but tell us rather how you 
are satisfied with the singers and actors, and 
whether you think they will perform their parts 
well to-morrow.” 

**Not one will do his part badly,” replied 
Handel; ‘1 made them work hard, and my 
pupil Joseph was of great assistance in making 
them study. he first soprano is very indiffer- 
ent, which I regret on account of several fine 
parts.” At that moment Joseph Wach looked 
in the door, and requested one word with Mr. 
Handel. 

“Well, what is the matter now?” asked 
Handel, getting up and going out. His friends 
looked smilingly upon one another, and the 
host, sitting in his easy chair, laughed outright. 
Joseph conducted Handel hurriedly up to his 
room, where, to his no little astonishment, he 
found Ellen, the pretty daughter of their host. 
** Well, what does this mean >” he asked some- 
what angrily. ‘* What have you to do, Miss 
Ellen, in the room of this youngman?” “That 
he may tell you, Mr. Handel,” she replied pert- 
ly, and turned blushingly away. But Joseph 
spoke honest-heartedly, * Only think no evil 








of me or of Miss Ellen, my dear master.” 
“Well, then,” grumbled Handel, ‘‘open your 
mouth and speak.” Joseph continued: * For 
what I am, and all that I can do, I thank you, 
my beloved master. You received me a stran- 
ger without means; to educate me as a true vo- 
calist, you stinted yourself of many hours, in 
which you might have created something. 
“ Ho ho! you fool,” laughed Handel, * think 
you it is not creating to educate a fine singer /e 
* Be it so!—but I thank you for every thing. 
“It is not true! God gave you your talent.” 
“ Well, but everything else 1 thank you for! 
“And even if you do, what of it, then!” 
Well see, master, it always troubled me when 
you had to worry yourself beyond measure with 
the bad singers.” ‘ Yes; that is indeed a 
pity,” sighed Handel. ‘* Therefore I have en- 
deavored,” continued Joseph, “ to train for you 
a singer—I believe I have so far succeeded, that 
she dare let herself be heard before you. There 
she stands,” (pointing to Ellen.) Handel 
opened wide his eyes, gazed astonished at the 
girl, and asked slowly: ‘ Ellen? — she?” 
“Yes, 1!’ cried Eilen, turning towards him 
and regarding him with her pure, dark brown 
eyes, “1,” she repeated, smiling, ‘* and now 
you know, Mr, H., what Joseph and I have 
been about.’’ ** Dare she sing before you, Mas- 
ter H.?” asked Joseph. ‘1 shall wonder how 
your method of instruction has succeeded,” said 
Handel, taking a seat. ‘ For aught I care, let 
her sing.”’ Joseph sprang gaily to the piano; 
Ellen stepped near him and began. Ha! how 
indescribable were the feelings of Handel; how 
he listened, when he recognized one of the 
choicost pieces of his Messiah—the beautiful air, 
*] know that my Redeemer liveth!’ And 
how well Ellen sang, the reader may imagine ; 
for when she finished, Handel sat still, blissfully 
smiling, his large fiery eyes full of tears of deep, 
thoughtful emotion. At length he breathed 
strongly, stood up, kissed the girl’s forehead, 
kissed her eyes, that sparkled with bright tears, 
and asked, in the mildest tone, * Ellen, good 
child, will you not sing this piece to-morrow! 
** Master Handel! Father Handel!’ the maid- 
en cried in the deepest emotion, and threw 
herself into his arms, sobbing aloud. 

The next day the performance of his immor- 
tal master-piece succeeded beyond expectation. 

Handel's fame could not now be shaken. As 
he left the church a royal equipage awaited 
him, which took him, in accordance with the 
command of the king to Carlton house. George 
Il. received the German artist, surrounded by 
his whole court. ‘* Well, H.,” he said friendly, 
**it must be true that you have made us a fine 
present of your Messiah; it is a grand work.” 
** It is?’ asked H., and looked pleased at the 
king. ‘*1 say it,’ added George, ** and mow 
tell me, what can I do to express to you my 
thanks.”” ‘* Well, then,” said H., ‘if your 
Majesty will give the young man who sang ten- 
or solos a situation { will thank your Majesty 
greatly. Heis a scholar of mine, this Joseph 
Wach, and he much desires to marry the pretty 
Miss Ellen, his pupil; her father offers no op- 
position, but her mother will not consent, on 
account of his having no situation, and your 
Majesty knows that it is hard to contend with a 
woman.” * You are mistaken,” replied George, 
endeavoring to repress a smile. “1 know 
nought of such matters; Joseph is, however, 
from to-day first tenoristin our chapel.” ‘* Tru- 
ly,”’ Handel exclaimed, joyfully, * now, then, I 
thank your Majesty from my very heart.” 
George was silent for a few moments, with a 














view to Handel's again addressing him. ‘ But, 
Handel, will you not desire anything for your- 
self, as you have given us to-day so great an 
entertainment with your Messiah, we should 
like to show ourselves thankful to you.”” Han- 
del's cheeks became flushed with anger, and he 
answered with a thundering voice, ** Sire, 1 did 
not wish to entertain, 1 wished to instruct you.” 

‘The court stood aghast. King George step- 
ped a few steps back and gazed astonished at the 
bold artist. But of a sudden, he burst into a 
hearty laugh, and said, ** Handel, you are, and 
always will be, a rude old tellow, (slapping him 
on the shoulder,) but a good one! Go, do} 
what you please, we will always remain true 
friends.’ He bowed. Handel then took leave, | 
and thanked God when he was out of Carleton | 
house, and hastened to his snug little tavern. | 

The joy the good news gave to the lovers, | 
Joseph and Ellen, it is scarcely necessary to de- | 
scribe, as also the many demonstrations of | 
gratitude with which they threatened to over-| 
whelm him. ‘The host of the snug tavern, and | 
father of Ellen, hugged and kissed his good | 
wife, although she scoided and struggled in his| 
arms, and he shouted, * Bess! to-day we must. 
agree, even should all the bells in old England 
set to ringing in consequence.”’ 

Handel traveled for ten years about England, | 
and composed many great works. Ellen and 
Joseph were with him during the last years of 
his life, and he it was who transcribed his last 
compositions as he dictated them. Ellen nursed 
and comforted him until his spirit fled. Proud 
and majestic stands, in Westminster, Handel's 
marble monument. ‘Time may destroy it; but 
that memorial which he created, under a high 
and holy inspiration, (the Messiah,) will remain 
forever. 


FAMILY CIRCLE, 














THE FAMILY. 


Among the foremost are the domestic senti- 
ments and morals. ‘The family is now, more 
than ever, the first element and the last rampart 
of society. Whilst, in general society, every- 
thing becomes more and more mobile, personal 
and transient, it is in domestic life that the de- 
mand for permanency and the feeling of the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing the present to the future is 
indestructible. It is in domestic life that the 
ideas and the virtues which form a counterpoise 
to the excessive and ungoverned movement ex- 
cited in the great centres of civilization, are 
formed. The tumult of business and pleasure, 
temptation and strife, which reigns in our great 
cities, would soon throw the whole of society 
into a deplorable state of ferment and dissolu- 
tion, if domestic life, with its calm activity, its 
permanent interests, and its fixed property, did 
not oppose solid barriers throughout the country 
to the restless waves of this stormy sea. It is 
in the bosom of domestic life and under its in- 
fluences, that private, the basis of public moral- 
ity, is most securely maintained. There, too, 
and in our days, there almost exclusively, the 
affections of our nature—friendship, gratitude, 
and self-devotion—all the ties which unite 
hearts in the sense of a common destiny, grow 
and flourish. The time has been, when, under 
other forms of society, these private affections 
found a place in public life; when devoted at- 
tachments strengthened political connection. 
These times are past, never to return. In the 
vast, and complicated, and ever-moving society 
of our days, general interests and principles, the 
sentiments of the masses and the combinations 
of parties, have the entire possession and direc- 
tion of public life. The private affections are 
ties too delicate to exercise any powerful influ- 
ence over the conflicts of that pitiless field. But 
it 18 never without serious injury that one of the 
vital elements of human nature is uprooted out 
of any of the fields of human action; and the 
complete absence of tender and faithful attach- 
ments in that almost exclusive domain of ab- 
stract ideas and general or selfish interests, has 
robbed political life of a noble ornament and a 


| 
| 
| 





great source of strength. It is of incalculable 


importance to society that there should be some 
safe retreat in which the affectionate dispositions 
—I would almost say passions—of the heart of 
man may expand in freedom ; and that occasion- 
ally emerging from that retreat, they may ex- 
hibit their presence and thcir power by some 
beautiful examples in that tumultuous region of 
politics in which they are so rarely found. But 
these social virtues must be nursed in the bosom 
of domestic life; these social affections must 
spring from family affections. Home, the abode 
of stability and morality, also contains the 
hearth at which all our affections and all our 
self-devotion are kindled; it is in the circle of 
the family that the noblest parts of our nature 
find satisfactions they would seek for else in 
vain; it is from that circle that when circum- 
stances demand, they can go forth to adorn and 
bless society.—Guizot’s Democracy in France. 





LAMARTINE AT HOME. 


A correspondent of the Presbyterian gives the 
following account of the return of Lamartine to 
his own estate in the country :— 

The peasantry had prepared a grand fete 
for his arrival, of the following description. The 
house was completely covered with garlands and 
devices; and when, at the expected hour, M. 
and Madame de Lamartine arrived, the little 
girls, in their Sunday clothes, first presented 
themselves, offering them a basket of the finest 
fruit that can be seen anywhere ; one of them 
delivered a charming little address, then they 
gave place to the boys, carrying likewise a bas- 
ket of fruit, and what was more original, a bas- 
ket filled with fresh butter, sculptured, so to 
speak, and representing M. and Madame de La- 
martine seated in a chariot drawn by sheep. 
Other children brought a lamb, a little sucking 
pig, entirely covered with silk ribbons and flow- 
ers, a superb calf, and, in a large cage, a hare. 
These peasants, who cultivate nothing but the 
vine, had purchased these gifts with their own 
money. 

A peasant, mounted on a cart, made an ex- 
cellent address, thanking God for bringing M. 
and Madame de Lamartine back into the midst 


of them. Lamartine replied in a speech against 
Socialism. ‘The French peasantry, said he, are 


calumniated, when they are accused of want of 
attachment to their landlords; he desired no 
other proof of this than what was before his 
eyes; it is the part of the landlord to do his du- 
ty. ‘The day was closed by a grand dinner, giv- 
en to those honest people by M. and Madame de 
Lamartine. 

In the evening, the peasants came, and asked 
a favor; it was to permit the cure, next morn- 
ing, to celebrate in the chapel adjoining the 
mansion, a thanksgiving service for the happy 
return of their landlord and lady. In connexion 
with the circumstance, Lamartine learned that 
on the morning after his departure for the East, 


a mass was celebrated, at the request of the, 
peasants, for the purpose of praying God to pre- | 


serve them during their journey. After this 
statement, I need not say that both Lamartine 
and his lady do much for the benefit of those 
who are around them. Madame de Lamartine 
takes an active interest in the schools, and has 
a tellow-feeling with her husband for improving 
as much as possible the condition of the peas- 
antry. 


Binsieiistssstosal 














For the Herald and Journal. 


NEGLECTED CALLS TO THE MINISTRY. 


Extensively has the work of God spread 
through these lands through the instrumentality 
of the Methodist itinerancy. Desert places have 
been made to teem with luxuriance; but many 
of these fair fields have unavoidably been left 
without a pastor the present year to continue 
their cultivation. 
pointing power been more embarrassed in mak- 
ing appointments, for want of suitable men, than 
during the year past. 

Whence arises this embarrassment? Is it 
caused by want of foresight or neglect on the 
part of God to call laborers into his vineyard? 
No; God is clear. But there is fearful respon- 
sibility—where does it rest? Upon the private 
member of the church? So far as he has neg- 
lected to pray the Lord of the harvest to thrust 
forth faithtul laborers, he is measurably, but not 
principally, responsibie. 
itinerant ? 
somewhere. 


Is itupon the devoted 
No; but we have evidence of guiit 

Look upon that deserted sanctu- 
ary, standing unoccupied from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath ; once the incense of holy prayer ascended 
from that altar—angels waited within those 
walls to bear glad tidings home, or to roll up 
the earthborn to mingle with the heavenly lay. 
There, hanging on the words that fell from the 


lips of that man of God, the starting listeners | 
gazed on the napththa-fed cressets of hell,; 
gleaming through the murky darkness of its | 


black despair. They saw the rolling smoke, heard 
the groans of the lost, andin characters of glow- 
ing fire read their own fearful doom, without 
pardon; or with uplifted veil they looked on 
the enrapturing joys of heaven, and heard how 
they might enter there. But alas, the scene 
how changed ! 
yield its fruit, just as that sinner was about to 
exclaim, * I can hold out no more,” the faithful 
pastor is withdrawn, and it is found impractica- 
ble to supply his place. Evil influences super- 
cede those holy ones, and Satan forges firmer 
fetters for his captive. Iniquity prevails— 
youths come up ripening in sin—infidelity, over- 
leaping every previously raised barrier, con- 
temns the God of heaven. The sanctuary, with 
its mournful Sabbath-day silence, is a standing 
testimony against the guilty—the poor sin- 
ner, dying, is eloquent in his silence. His looks 
seem to ask, Is there no teacher of the way of 


salvation to point me to the Lamb, or offer one | 


prayer for me, ere life departs? 
ing look of agony, while the last billow of death 


is closing over him, is a fearful condemnation of 


a character who is doomed to meet him again. 

Who is it that is thus hard-hearted, crimi- 
nal? A devil? No. 
ofaman? No. A heathen? No. 
a professed Christian? None other; and on 
to whom God has honored with a call to be his 
ambassador, to proclaim the conditions of par- 
don to the guilty, and to tell poor, blind, naked 
and lost man of his God and heaven; yet one 
who will not. 

This is not fiction. I know of a number of 
vacant, interesting and suffering fields of labor 
within our Conference, well able to support a 
preacher well, which could not be, and have not 
been supplied by the appointing power. It is 
a fact not to be concealed. 

I further know young men within the bounds 
of our Conference, endowed with fine talents, 
with apparently no obstacle to their success, 
after having availed themselves of the prepara- 
tory means within their reach—who have had a 
sufficient amount of evidence to convince any 
person, who did not refuse to be convinced, of 
duty, except repeatedly in his own—not God's 
—prescribed way ; 
the array of evidence they have received, utterly 
refuse to do what it is evident God has com- 
manded them to do. Many are saying, “I am 
not qualified,” and “* Who is sufficient 2?” But 
what means have you used to get qualified? 
Remember God ordains the use of means, and 
blesses such use. 

Do you expect the descent of a cloven tongue 
of fire, or a miraculous gift of other tongues? Do 


Seldom, perhaps, has the ape. 


Just as the seed was about to} 


That beseecn- | 


Some abandoned wretch | 
Can it be, 


who, notwithstanding all, 


you intend to wait for preparation? Such 
waiting would be like that of the man of years 
to become a youth that he might commence an 
enterprise. All these excuses, in the eye of 
faith and in the sight of Heaven, are lighter than 
a puff of empty air. God commands not impos- 
sibilities, and many of these excuses are direct 
reproaches of Deity, amounting to this: ‘If 
God had known me as I know myself, he would 
not have called me to this work. 

O ye chosen of God, look on the fields white 
jalready to harvest. Hear that voice from 
| heaven saying, ** Thrust in ¢hy sickle and reap ;” 
look on the demands of perishing man—heed 
the mandate of Heaven, and rush quickly to the 
rescue of those souls flying before advancing 
death. Haste, O haste, ere they die! Woe is 
there, if thou preach not the Gospel. Life oft 
witnesses its commencement, in the blasting of 
fond hopes and the sudden withering of cher- 
ished desires. An idolized friend is borne away 
by death—possessions “take wings and fly 
away,” and the mildew of adversity rests on 
every project. One brother, since eminent in 
saving souls, utterly refused to proceed on his 
great mission until God took a much loved com- 
panion from him. 

I was once pained while listening to the 
| brief history of a stranger with whom I spent a 
/night on my way to my first circuit. God had 
|called him to preach; he had been the leading 
|instrument in powerful revivals with but small 
/efforts on his part. He turned aside to the 
study of law, though he maintained his Chris- 
‘tian profession. He accumulated property, 
‘reared a beautiful mansion, which, with his all, 
i fire consumed and left him penniless. 

Again he sought wealth, succeeded, invested 
his property in a ship, and was himself on board 
when the storm arose which swept to destruc- 
tion the ship, cargo, officers and crew. He 
alone escaped through many perils, to follow 
the same phantom still. ‘I have called, but 
ye refused.” Strange that mercy, so long 
abused and trampled on, should linger. 

Some receive worldly prosperity notwith- 














standing their refusal, but Otheirend! A pain- 





living friends I forbear its recital. How many, 
who wander in gloom through the mazes of mis- 


;miserable deaths, might have shone as stars of 


ove first magnitude mid a heavenly galaxy ; but | 


wearing around their spiritual vision night- 
shades of unbelief, they have become burthened 
| With the cares of life, rushed madly after its van- 


ful circumstance crowds upon my memory, of| 
}recent occurrence, but to spare the feelings of | 


‘fortune, leading miserable lives, to die more | 


ities, and gone suddenly into eternity, to read) 


their condemnation written 


| blood. 


in characters of | 
They might, in unison with the souls | 


saved through their instrumentality, have chant- | 


ed the song of the redeemed alway. 


Instead, | 


however, they must gaze on the lost, trophies of | 
their cruel inactivity, and list to their malignant | 


reproaches forever. 
*T would go.” 
from unbelief ? 
evidences have you not asked for stronger, and 
in your presumption dictated the kind? Your 
God will not submit to this. ‘The rejection of 


Does not this uncertainty arise 


* If 1 was certain I am called,’’ say many, | 


, ° | 
When you have received strong 


those gentle calls prepares the way for that of, 
the most forcible appeals; thus nothing would | 


|be gained by these. Since you have rejected 
evidences given, ‘neither would you be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” 

Dear brother, wheresoever thou art, for the 


sake of your ever present and future interest, | 


for the sake of the souls of perishing men and 
the cause of your Saviour, heed the warnings 
and commands of your God, the expostulations 
of your Redeemer, and the earnest intercessions 
of the Holy Spirit, and go seek the dying souls 
of men. ‘lime flies, your day of usefulness is 
passing, death approaches ; what you do, must 
ve done quickly. C. H. A. J. 
Lincoln, Nov., 1850. 








CHEAP POSTAGE. 


Congress failed to meet the wishes and inter- | 


ests of the people in regard to a reduction of 
postage, and the people must therefore continue 
to urge the reform by plain-spoken petitions. 
Give members no rest until they pass a law ex- 


acting a uniform postage of but two cents on a} 
Now five and ten cents are required. | 


letter. 
‘There is no reason for this exaction. 
of the Government do not require it. It has 
been shown, by reports in Congress, that two 
cents for a letter, if sent to any part of the coun- 
try, will pay well for the department. News- 
papers, too, ought to be nearly free. 
is enough in all conscience. 
paratively a reading people—we wish to be 


more so. ‘The tax on knowledge, if at all re- 
\ 


quired, should only be such nominally. We} 


can get along with a postage of one cent fora 
time, but eventually newspaper literature must 
be entirely free to meet the necessities of the 
age. Hereis what we want: 
| 1. A uniform rate of two cents prepaid on all 
| letters weighing half an ounce. 

» 
the Union. 
| 3. Periodicals and pamphlets one cent an 
| ounce. 


| 4. Publishers allowed fifty per cent. discount, 


/upon the prepayment of postage, and publishers 
jof periodicals to enjoy the same privileges as 
| publishers of newspapers. 


5. A radical reduction of postage on Ocean, | 


| Oregon, and California letters. — Watchman and 
| Reflector. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


A letter from London to the National Intelli- 
gencer says :— 

The great exhibition of 1851 engrosses 
much attention. No fewer than six hundred 
and twenty-eight exhibiters have been announ- 
ced in the metropolitan districts, who are to 
occupy 42,710 feet of the floor and 29,710 feet 
of the walls with their articles. Edinburgh has 
thirty-two exhibiters, occupying 5712 feet of 
surface, and Belfast thirty-three exhibiters, oc- 
;cupying 19,833 feet. About four hundred and 
fifty men are now employed upon the building 
in the park, which is advancing very rapidly. 
|The greater part of the materials are already 
within the enclosure. Austria has taken a step 
|in advance of all other nations in this business, 
| by the establishment of a house of agency in 
| London, to act as the medium of communica- 
tion between the British and Austrian commis- 
'sioners, and to effect in London the unloading, 
transport, unpacking, and displaying the Aus- 
trian articles sent for exhibition, to afford in- 
hanes respecting them, to carry on the 
necessary correspondence, and to be in attend- 
ance during the exhibition and until the whole 
is settled. It will be necessary for each foreign 
country to appoint a similar agency, through 
its central committee. We are much afraid that 
some irregularity, and consequent confusion and 
disappointment, will arise from its not being 
thoroughly understood in the United States that 
the commissioners here cannot attend to or re- 
cognise any other American authorities, in the 
concerns of the exhibition, than the central 
committee appointed at Washington, and agents 
regularly authorized by that committee. 





: The annual amount of travel on the Missis- 
Sippi river is about five hundred thousand. 
The annual loss of human life for several years 


. | 
The wants 


One cent! 
We are now com- | 





2. Newspapers one cent each to any part of} 





past has been over two hundred, by burning, 


blowing up, and drowning, to say nothing of 
sickness. | 





THE ATLANTIC WAVES. 


At the late meeting ofthe British Association, 
Dr. Scoresby gave an account of some observa- 
tions which he had made, during two voyages 
across the Atlantic in 1847 and '48, regarding 
the height and velocity of waves during a “ hard 
gale.” The result was, that the average wave 
was 15 feet and upwards in height: and the 
mean highest waves, not including the broken, 
accuminated crests, about 43 feet above the level 
of the hollow occupied by the ship. ‘The prob- 
able mean distance of the waves, or the width 
between crest and crest, was 559 feet: and the 
velocity was computed to be 32 2-3 miles per 
hour. These general results were confirmed by 
Mr. Scott Russell, whose experiments, conduct- 
ed many years since, had brought him to nearly 
the same conclusions. 





THE GRAVE OF WORDSWORTH. 


A letter in the Concord (N. H.) Statesman, 
written from Grasmere, the former residence of 
the poet Wordsworth, thus describes the place 
of his interment :— 

The church-yard in which Wordsworth is bu- 
ried, is one quarter of a mile from our lodging, 
and was reached by a foot-path through a culti- 
vated field and beside a mountain stream, made 
by artificial arrangements to assume most agree- 
able forms, without in the least violating the 
order in which nature disposes its works; and 
when we came near the ancient church, around 
which repose the dead of many generations, our 
course was over one of these time-honored 
bridges. ‘The rivulet flows along the southern 
side of the church-yard, where a substantial wall 
resists the action of the water, and the earth is 
filled in so as to admit a grass-plot, extending 
to the water, and as high as the wall. This is 


no new disposal of the grounds; for trees of 


large growth line the brink of the stream, and 
all the surrounding circumstances afford evi- 
dence that the grounds have been as now for a 
long course of years. 

Wordsworth’s remains are in that corner or 
side of the inclosure nearest the stream ; beneath 
the trees and foliage there, and surrounded by 
all the objects which can possibly be combined 
to leave agreeable impressions when one has 
been among the resting-places of the dead. 
Near his grave are the tomb-stones of two chil- 


dren of the poet of lake and mountain; in close 
connection is that of a nephew, and through the 


inclosure ** the forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


gathered through the course of years within this 
reposing place of what remains of man when! 


mortal has put on immortality. His grave is 
designated by a slab at each end, of a material 
closely resembling Welch slate, painted black, 


and no way differing from others in the inclo- 
sure. They are notso high by half as some slabs 


erected in our state for persons of adult age, but 
much thicker, and full a third wider, as is the 
case through the yard. 
grave was a gentle, not an abrupt, rise, covered 
with thick, closely shorn, luxuriant grass, on 


which were laid, by some traveller recently there 


or the hand of family friends, a few unwithered 
fiowers. Upon the slab is merely—WuILLIAM 
WoRDSWORTH. 
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Abby E., wife of Rev. Robert Kellen, died | ; 


at her mother’s residence in Boston, Nov. 
aged 30 years. 


that city for twenty-five years. 


church. 


that he was absent from home. 


she died. She leaves two little boys. 


kind Providence guide them to their mother’s | 


heavenly home. 


L. CRowELt. 
Boston, Dee. 11. 





Tuomas Lisweir died in Feeding Hills 
Oct. 30, in the 58th year of his age. 


The earth upon the 


Sister K. was the daughter of 
Allon Bartlett, Esq., of Portland, Me., who 
Was a prominent member of the M. E. Church in 
She sought re- 
ligion about twelve years since, and joined the 
Her sickness was long, and at times 
painful, but she died in peace and triumph. Bro. | 
Kellen suffers peculiar affliction in this event, in 
Twenty days 
after her decease he returned from California, | 
and first learned of her death at the house where | 


Bro. L. 
was for many years a beloved member of the | Nov6 
M. E. Church in this place, and filled several | 
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THE AMERICAN VOCALIST. By Rev. 
D. H. MANsFiELp. 

| The popularity of this excellent Collection of Music, is suffi- 

| ciently attested by the fact, that although it has been published 

| but about one year, 19,000 copies have been printed, and it is 


ls 
| in greater demand than ever. 





| _ It is divided into three parts, all of whickare embraced in a 
| single volume. 

| Part 1 consists of Church Music, old and new, and contains 
| the most valuable productions of the most distinguished Com- 
| posers, ancient and modern—in all 330 Church ‘Tunes—besides 
,a large number of Anthems, and Select Pieces for special oc- 
| Casions. 

Parts 2 and 3 contain all that is valuable of the Vestry Mu- 
sic now in existence, consisting of the most popular Revival 

| Melodies, and the most admired English, Scottish, Trish, 
| Spanish and Italian Songs, embracing, in a single volume, 
more than five hundred ‘Tunes, adapted to every occasion of 
| public and social worship, including all the Gems of Music 
that have been composed during the last five hundred years. 

| A few of the many notices received of the book are here 
| annexed :— 

From Rev. G. P. Mathews, of Liberty. 

“T do not hesitate to give the AMERICAN VocatistT the 
preference to any other Collection of Church Music extant. It 
deserves a place in every choir, vestry, and family in the 

| Union.” 


From Rev. Sam’! Souther, BeHast. 

“Ona single opening, in the Second Part of the book T 
| have found on the two pages before me, more trne, heart-sub- 
jduing harmony than it has been my fortune to find in some 

whole Collections, that have made quite a noise inthe world.” 
From Henry Little, Editor of the Wesleyan Harmony. 
| ** From my heart [thank you, for your excellent arrange- 
| ment of those sweet Melodies, to many of which sacred poetry 
is now, for the flrst time, adapted. Tt is the best collection of 
Church Music T lave ever seen, and it embraces the only com- 
| plete collection of Vestry Music that has ever been published.” 
From John S. Ayre, Esq., Chorister. 

* Having given much attention to Sacred Music for the last 
thirty years, [do not hesitate to say, that it is the best Collec- 
| tion of Sacred Music in use.”” 
| From Rev. R. Woodhull, Thomaston. 
| Tris just what [have been wishing to see for several years. 
Those old tunes—they are so good, so fraught with rich har- 

mony, so adapted to stir the deep feelings of the heart, they 
constitute a priceless treasure of Sacred Song, unsurpassed by 
the best compositions of more modern times.’’ 
From N. Perrin, Jr., of Cambridge. 

© This book calls ap ‘pleasant memories.’ Tt contains a 
better Selection of Good Tunes, both for public and social 
worship, than any other collection T have ever met with, 
Though an entire stranger to the author, Tfeel grateful to him; 
and desire thus publicly to thank him for the important service 
he has rendered the cause of Sacred Music.”’ 


From Rev. Moses Spencer, Barnard. 

“Tregard the AMERICAN VoCALIsT as embodying the 
excellences of all the Music Books now known, without the 
pile of useless lumber many of them contain.’’ 

From Zion’s Herald. 

Tt is one of the best combinations of old and new Music we 
| have seen. Its great characteristic is, that while it is) suffi- 
| ciently scientific, 1 is full of the soul of popalar music.”” 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 24 Corn. 
| hill, Boston. Aug 21 


TEW VOLUME LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 
a One number more closes the teath volume of the Ladies’ 
Repository. With the beginning of the new volume eight ad 
ditional pages will be given in each number, and the engraved 
illustrations will be of the highest order of excellence; far 
|) more expensive in their cost than those of any preceding year. 
The subscription price, bowever, will remain the same as 
| heretofore. ‘This valuable periodical is now enjoying an un- 
| precedented popularity throughout the country. Its meehani- 
cal execution is of the highest order, and its monthly columns 
are unsurpassed in literary excellence by any periodical of the 
kind in the country, while the tone and character of the work 
are such as become the issues of a Christian press, and richly 
| deserves a wide circulation in a Christian community. ° 
It may be introduced into families as a model of correct 
taste and sentiment, and at the same time will attract the at- 


May a} tention by the sprightliness of its style and the great variety of 


| its contents. 
Now is the time to subscribe. Old subseribers should re- 
new at once their subscriptions, as no numbers will be sent out 
}except the advanced pay is forwarded. We trust our ministe- 
| rial brethren, who are ex-ofticio agents, will take an interest in 
| securing the renewal of the present subscriptions, and in in- 
| creasing the list. We wish to hear from our friends at as early 
| a date as possible, in order to Know how many to order from 
| the publishers, and to avoid any unuecessary delay in sending 
| out the first number of the new year. 


CHAS. Il. PEIRCE, Agent. 





important offices in the church with acceptance. JROUTY & MEA — S Nt a" Im- 
His powers gradually wasted till * the wheels | ny sabe -opdiiye oe meals ys ates 


of life stood still.”’ 


He died as he lived, calm- 


This Furnace is one of the Jast, and most improved patterns, 
we have ever had the pleasure of presenting to the public; 1% 


ly relying on the merits of atoning blood for sal- | is the result of much careful observation, practical experience, 


vation. 


Much might be said of him in his vari and a determination to overcome many of the serious objections 
- ec € a 
ous relations ; but his record is on high, and his 


which have heretofore been made to Hot Air Furnaces. It is 
| perfectly simple in its construction, and being made entirely of 


memory will be long cherished by the stricken | cast iron of unusual thickness, is very durable, and not lable 


remnant of his family and his numerous friends. 





Anson LISweLL 


| to get out of repair. The fire is easily kindled, and when suf- 
ficiently ignited, by closing the damper, the heat is made to 
pass through all the upper tubes into the radiator on top, thence 


(only surviving son of | off to the back radiator, down one half of those tubes, up the 
the above) died at the residence of his late 
father, Nov. 25, in the 23d year of his age. 


other half, when it makes its escape into the chimney, thas ra- 
diating a large amount of heat, giving a mild and equal tem- 
perature to the whole of the air in the furnace chamber, from 





He was a young man of promise : amiable, | which it is conducted into the several apartments to be warm- 
. . ° | ed. The combustion of the fuel be Ing so slow, that we do not 
affectionate, and universally beloved; yet} 1 
| 


was enabled to lay all at the feet of Jesus, 
and died looking for an inheritance among the | 
God bless the family who have thus | 
been called to follow five of their number (three 
the present year) to the grave, all by pulmonary 


blessed. 


consumption. 
Feeding Hills, Dec. 2. 


W. A. CLAPP. 





JaMEs Kina, of Bath, N. H., died on Mon- 
He was a Revo- 
lutionary pensioner, having enlisted in the army 
of Independence towards the close of the war, | 
He enlisted as a soldier of | 


day, Dec. 2d, aged 85 years. 


at the age of 16. 
Jesus Christ in the Methodist division of the 
grand army a half century ago, when the itiner- 


ants first raised a banner at Landaff. Since that 
time he has been known as an unpretending, but | 


expose any red hot iron to the air to be heated, and it is so 
easily controlled that the requived heat can be increased or di- 
minished at pleasure, with a corresponding consumption of 
fuel. Being but four and a half feet in height, it can be easily 
placed in any cellar—and in all cases we warrant them to give 
| entire satisfaction. 

| We would invite all who are about procuring Furnaces, or 
| are otherwise interested in these article s, to call and examine 
| the above Furnaces, at oor Ware Rooms, where will also be 


j found Prouty & Mears’s Improved Portarir Hor Atm 

| VENTILATING FuRNACE; CookinG RanGrs; the cele- 

| brated Medal, or Madeira Partor Stove; anda general 

| assortment of Cooking and Office Stoves. 

| DAVID PROUTY & CO., 

19 and 20 North Market Street, Boston. 
Sept 11 Sin 





ULPIT LAMPS. A New anp BEAUTI- 

| rut Lamp, designed expressly for the pulpit, manufac- 

ured and for sale at the BOSTON LAMP DEPOT. 

| SMITH & TARBELL, 19 Washington St. 
Oct 16 2mos 


! 





hopeful and consistent Christian, living at peace|/F.H E NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


with Godand man. His farm on Briar Hill, on 
which he dwelt for sixty-seven years, and which 
he reclaimed from a dreary wilderness, has been 
a home for two generations of Methodist preach- 
ers. He was ready to die. Being asked by his 
sons a little before his departure, ‘if he had 
a good hope through grace:” ‘*O yes,” said 
the old patriarch; ** and in addition to the com- 
forts of pardon and religion, I have always tried 
to live an honest man, and never knowingly 
wronged any.’’ Without a struggle or a move- 
ment he passed away, his sun setting as sets the 
stars at the coming of day. Many were present 
at his funeral who listened to a discourse from 
the writer, upon “‘ there remaineth a rest to the 
people of God.’ He was the father of nine 
children, the youngest aged 45, all of them liv- 
ing. Four generations of his kindred followed 
him to the grave. Let the old soldier rest. 
JosEPpH E. Kina. 





Josepu CLARK was drowned in the Penob- 
scot in this town, on the evening of Oct. 29, 
aged 56 years. This dear brother was convert- 
ed to God under the labors of Rev. Caleb Ful- 
ler, and for thirteen years has been a useful 
member in ourchurch. He was a man of exten- 
sive business, and was, as far as known, univer- 
sally respected ; as a man he was ingenuous, 
upright and social, as a Christian he was unas- 
suming and simple, as a husband and father he 
was confiding and affectionate. For years he 
discharged the duties of a steward in our church 
with great propriety ; but he is discharged. He 
rests in Jesus. His last testimony was given 
Sabbath evening, forty-eight hours before he 


entered paradise. Geo. Prarr. 
Orono, Dec. 3. 
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For the Herald and Journal. 
WINTER. 
Thou art here again, old Winter, with thy voice and tone unaltered, 
The hills erst crown’d with emerald, with white are crested o’er ; 


There’s not a forest leaflet where the summer zephyrs faltered, 
But through the naked branches the boreal tempests roar. 


And yet how fair and glorious was thine array this morning! 

The rain and frost together had been working through the night, 
In the gloomy hours of darkness they had silently been forming 

A scene of fairy loveliness to greet the dawning light. 


The slightest shrubs in Nature with transparent ice encrusted, 


Shone in the liquid sualight like pearls of value rare ; 
The trees and thickets glittered with the gems to them entrusted, 
The hill-sides and the meadow-plains were like a mirror fair. 
And brilliant rays prismatic through the forest depths were glancing, 


The myriad pendant icicles reflecting every hue ; 
long its wonted pathway the lucid stream was dancing 
As blithe as When the summer flowers upoh its borders grew. 


To-night thou wearest, Winter, all thy gloomy, dreary features, 


The rain and hail are ratthag on the frosty window pane ; 
Ab! is thy coming welcome to the poor neglected creatures 
Who have no covert from the storin, no shelter from the rain ? 
The houseless beggar lingereth about the rich man’s dwelling, 
Though oft repulsed, the piercing sleet still drives Lim to the door; 
Again thrust out, his wail of woe above the tempest swelling, 
Ascendeth to the Iloly One who piticth the puor, 
I could love thee, cheerless Winter, forthy bracing breath gives vigor 
Vo the form that droops and sickens ‘neath the sultry summer rays, 
I could welcome thy chill aspect, for its cold, relentless rigor, 
Brings back the youthful buoyancy and strength of other days. 
I could mourn thy transient empire, did thy coming not awaken 
Emotions that for aye present the homeless wanderer’s form ; 
O who will feed Uie liangry ? who comfort the forsaken ? 
Who give to age and penury a refuge from the sturm ? 
Hebron, Ct., D LiaRMoNr. 
For the Herald and Journal, 
si ay TNT AW 7 ‘a abe 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE: 


OUR WORK.” 


That isright. ‘Tell * 


Coke’ he has hit the 


nail on the head. Manythanks. He spoke for 
, and gave itterance to growing and oppres- 
sive convictions of my own soul, for the last six | 
months. I the reader turn back to the Her- 
d of Dee. 4th, and read over again his first! 


paragraph. Speaking of the call upon the M. 


E. Church to enlarge itself, he says :— 

‘But there are other fields fur us to enter 
and cultivat Christianity is aggressive, and so 
is Methodism—which is only the outgoing of a 
pure Christianity, all **in earnest.”” Now we 
miust have churches in every important neigh- 
borhood within our bounds. And more; we 
must visit as did our fathers, the sparse school 


districts, and preach in the school-houses, barns, 
kitchens, groves and orchards, and win the peo- 
pie to God 

These few lines, if well appreciated by the 
Methodist community of New England, would 
become a magazine of moral power, imparting 
to itself very soon an entirely new aspect. 
There ought to be established to-morrow in the 
M. E. Church a thousand new Methodist meet- 
ing This demand too is found in the largest 
cities, small cities, villages and country towns. 
Does the reader ask why? I answer, because 
th ire not enough Methodist meetings. But 
it is suid those already established are not 
crowded. ‘Truly, and never will be; still more 


ieeded now. 


, 
rre needed— 


1» 

nee th 

because, thn 
or 


= ond many cannot attend our present meet- | 
ay Dorm ve remote, some too poor to buy or) 
rt seats ‘i too proud to depend on gratui- 
tous seating, while others feel they are too poor- 
ly id to appear in fashionable assemblies. All 
these classes, I need not say, constitute a large 
portion of the community. Yet many of these 
hunger for the bread of life, and die for lack of 
lye, who would gladly hear it in their 
own school-houses, dining-rooms and kitchens. 

Not a few of these proposed new meetings are 

needed within a stone’s throw of many of our 
s d churches, in the heart of our populous 
3s. ‘Then what are their suburbs? Moral 
wastes, inviting missionary labor, on ground 
soon to be very bowels of these spreading 
‘uw is the time to plant there, to save 

ils and save the ground. 

New England Methodism in this particular, | 

| fallen into a wrong line of march. To es- 
tub ish new meetings is notso much thought of, 
» divide old ones. But how difficult the lat- | 
What society ever feels itself ab/e to di- 
Long and tedious discussions, followed 
ilienations, often kill such enterprises. Then 
how slow and careful about new meetings! It 
not do to degia till a society is in existence 
ng enough tu build a church and support a 
ion but as few such societies are found 
ready made, pen few new meetings. 

What if we should try another policy. Go 
yall these places, city and country, especially 
growing places, and where a few people can | 
yund and a few children not connected with 
r meetings, and commence a Sabbath School. 

iow small the beginning—with a 

t—but begin. Invite the children and 

r parents to tuis meeting. Then in connec- 
vith t Sabbath School preach one ser- 
yer day rast, even if the attendance is 


it be by some accredited local 
commencement occurs under 
ry unfavorable circumstances, it may be well 
3 at an hour not to conflict 
Thus begun, these meet- 


“her. If e | 


nis 
lave tnese servi 
n other mectings. 
ivs can be 
nee of God indicates; the preacher in charge 
having the entire oversight, and providing as 
best In most of these 
cuses in a little time, by regular attention, good 
congregations will be gathered, souls will be 
converted, soon little chapels can be builded 


he can for these supplies. 


lain and cheap, may be tree—all the better—| 
1s 

. } . >| 

penny collection,” | 


and the people give their * 
and thus acquire the Aadit of giving something 
for privileges, to grow with their ability. How 
svon would numerous such beginnings become 
central and powerful churches. 

What a field lies open in New England for 
such an enterprise! Read ** Coke” over again. 
God will bless the preaching of his free salva- 
tion and the people will come to hear it, where 
the moral death of Calvinism, the ideal vagaries 
of Unitarian Transcendentalism, the senseless 
mummery of ‘the church,” and mocRery of 
Universalism leave the souls of the people to 
perish. 

This scheme is practicable. 
will cost money. Not much; and if it did, 
what then? Set all the local preachers at work 
in this business. 
and of them now suffering, for just such work. 
Nowhere in all the dominions of Methodism on 
this continent or the other, are our local preach- 
ers so idle as in New England; idle, because 
no work is assigned them; yet nowhere have 
they more talent or more facilities. Set them 
at this work, and without pay, as they do in 
Europe and our Middle States—let them preach, 
‘* “ake away their licenses and give no more. 
English local preachers not unfrequently preach 
—_ and three times on the Sabbath, and walk 
rom ten to fifteen miles, and never expect a 


** Coke” says it 


money reward, 
Thousands of 


die aged people 


Well educated, young and mid- 
who are pious, are competent 





_living more compactly, are more easily collected 


and in waiting to take charge of, and teach in 
these Sabbath Schools; more of such in New 
England than any other place. The people here, 


for worship than elsewhere. What is there, 
then, in the way of sucha scheme? What fa- 
cility is lacking? God calls. Here is a new 
mission for our beloved Methodism; and if she 
does it not, she will be superceded. Let noth- 
ing, not even education, divert her attention 
from this subject. 

_ [assert three things of New England Method- 
ism: 1. It is far ahead of Methodism in all 
other places in its educational interests. 2: It 
is far behind Wesleyan Methodism, and Episco- 





)usands on thousands do not, will | 


pal Methodism in our Middle States, in denomi- 





| national zeal and enterprise in carrying its con- 
| quests into “ the regions beyond” itself. 3. It 
| is doing less for the masses, and especially the | 
| poor, in proportion to its ability, than anywhere | 
| else. _Kind reader, don't be angry at these bold 
assertions, till you have examined the subject at 
least. 

Bro. * Coke,”’ if you have set Bro. Raymond | 
to agitating about a new school-house, ‘all | 
right; God bless the good man in so good a 
|work: but can you not somewhere invoke a 
sleeping Jonah, to assist you in agitating this 
other subject, which it seems to the writer, just 
‘now should take precedence of all others. ‘This 
is a serious and momentous question: who will 
give it thought and movement ? Why not you, | 
Mr. Editor, now that your * pen is in ink” on. 
great questions. Give us one blast of your clar- 
ion that shall call to arms the hosts of God's 
elect against the powers of darkness, the whole 
length of the Atlantic coast—a blast that shall 
/out-echo old Fabyan’s tin horn, that makes 
music for ** The old man of the mountain.” 
Mount Prospect, Dec. 11. OBSERVER. 





For the Herald and Journal. 
THE BLACKSMITH WELL PAID. 


Bro. Stevens :—Being some weeks ago in 
the city of Providence, R. I., we stepped into a 
blacksmith’s shop to have a little chat with a 
good Methodist brother. We found him en- 
gaged shoeing an ox. After conversation on 
subjects of higher importance, we inquired of 
Sammy Hicks’ relative (in trade only we mean) 
if he would be willing to shoe the ox, receiving 
in pay for the same one grain of corn for the 
first nail, four for the second and so forth, con- | 
tinuing this ratio unto the last of the 32 nails? 
Without a moment's hesitancy he replied, ** I 
should be glad to do so—I should never need 
t» shoe another.” A friend who had accompa- , 
nied us—an educated man—smiled at what he 
supposed our blacksmith’s ignorance of figures. | 
His impression was, that the man of the anvil | 
knew more about “ fixing a shoe” than of: 
working geometrical progression. But how our) 
man of * ledger’? and ‘** day book” did stare— 
how incredulous did he look when informed 
that all the warehouses in Providence would | 
not furnish sufficient accommodation for * hous- | 
ing the corn!’ Well, sir, here we left the mat- 
ter— Vulcan /aughing and Quillman doubting. | 

Having much affection for our two friends, | 
and feeling no desire to see the one berome 
uncomfortably fat with laughing, or the other 
shere blue with doubting, we have tried to settle | 
the matter in dispute between them by placing | 
it in something like sober shape. ‘The follow- | 
ing is the result of our shewing: 

At the above rate of payment the shoeing of | 
this ox will cost 6,006,709,597,349,487,701 
grains of corn. If we reckon 82,944 grains to 
the bushel, we have 72,418,856,051,668 bush- | 
els. If we sell this corn at 60 cents a bushel'| 
it will yield us $45,451,313,631,000. If we 
estimate 40 bushels to weigh one ton, and 


a) 
= 


should we export this corn to ‘ foreign parts’’ | 
in vessels of 1,000 tons burthen, 18,104,740,012 | 
Suppose we es- | 


timate the average length of these vessels at} 


such vessels will be required. 


For the Herald and Journal. 


SPRINGFIELD WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 


The examination of the pupils of this flourish- | 
ing institution, made before the Board of Visit- 
ors at the close of the fall term, was one highly 
creditable, not only to the principal and his, 
assistants, but also to the large class of young) 
ladies and gentlemen in attendance. This ex- | 
amination was conducted to the entire satisfac- | 
tion of the Board, evincing on the part of the 
different teachers, a thorough, practical know- 
ledge of the various branches by them attempted 
to be taught, displaying on their part a peculiar 
aptitude to teach by demonstrations and plain 
familiar illustrations, and on the part of the pu- | 
pils a remarkable promptness and precision in| 
answering the various questions proposed, that 
could not have been acquired but by a close and 
rigid application to the different studies pur- 
sued, 

We would by no means be invidious in our 
remarks to any, but cannot do justice to our 
own feelings without a particular allusion to the 
large class in physiology. Upon this new, in-| 
teresting, and, we think, highly important| 
branch, the examination proved on the part of) 
the class, an application and proficiency that | 
would have been creditable to much older and | 
more advanced scholars. Some general know- | 
ledge of the geography of our country, the lo-| 
cation and extent of its principal rivers, moun- | 
tains, and lakes, its soil, climate, and natural | 
products, together with the manners and cus- | 
toms of its inhabitants, has been long deemed 
indispensable in almost any situation in life; 
particularly so to such as make any pretensions 
to literature—but until quite recently no thought 
has been entertained, that a knowledge of the) 
peculiar construction of our own bodies was of, 
the least moment, or even suitable for the com- 
mon scholar, but designed only for the physician 
and anatomist. We require, too, of those who 
become, or offer to, instructors of our youth, 
some knowledge of the heavenly bodies, their 
distances from the earth, their revolutions, dens- 
ities, and the influence exerted by each on the 
other, so far as known, by the powers of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, and a great variety of inter- 
esting and useful facts, to be ignorant of which 
would be quite disreputable ; but to ** know then 
thyself, enough for man to know,’ has scarce 
attracted a passing notice. We think the study 
one of very great importance, eminently calcula- 
ted to lead the mind of the student to profitable 
reflections, and cultivate a devotional state of 
mind towards the Author of our being. In view 
of these and many other considerations we might 
mention, we cheerfully recommend a continuance | 
of this branch of instruction in this school. 

The closing exercise of the term was an ex- 
hibition, in which quite a number of the ladies 
and gentlemen participated, furnishing to a large 
and evidently delighted audience an intellectual 
treat of an entertaining and instructive charac- 
ter, and highly creditable to the individuals tak- 
ing part in the performances. 

The gentlemanly and courteous bearing of 
the students towards each other and especially 
towards the teachers, was gratifying and pleas- 
On the whole, we feel justified in saying | 
that this school, as now conducted, is not ex- 
celled by any of a similar character known to us 
in the State. Located in one of the most flour- 











ing. 


ishing and pleasant villages in the State, with a, 


population of sober, industrious, enterprising 
citizens, the influences thereby exerted upon the 
young ladies and gentlemen who assemble here 


for intellectual pursuits, are healthful and bene- | . 
_he was soon removed, but it was too late. 
| father came to pray, and sisters to weep — na- 


ficial. 
‘The boarding-house belonging to the institu- 


tion is commodious and well arranged, and under | 


the care of the Rev. Mr. Eastman and his excellent 
lady, promises all that can reasonably be ex- 


pected. Those wishing to place their sons or 
daughters in a boarding-school where their 


| 


moral as well as physical education is cared for, | 


the strong attain to a higher degree of health. . 
Some are industrious from this motive, whom 
no other motive can reach. 

But there is a smaller number still who reap 
the blessings which God, in his providence, has 
appended to incessant activity, because they 
have regarded in every movement, His holy will 
and pleasure. ‘This desire of pleasing God by 
industry is the highest motive to exertion which 
can be conceived. It does not necessarily ex- 
clude the love of man and the desire of securing 
his approbation, nor does it entirely exclude 
the love of pleasure and of gain; it simply 
holds these lower motives in subordination, if 
notin abeyance. They who are in continual 
activity, because they are under the full influ- 
ence of all these motives, are found to possess | 
the most mental and bodily health and vigor. 

Bat the worst condition of humanity, in male | 
or temale form—I speak still with regard to! 
health—is found where there is no motive at all 
to labor either with the hands or the brain; so 
that the miserable lump of earth (for it scarcely | 
deserves a better name) drags out an existence 
which it were difficult to say is most blamable! 
or pitiable. Alas, how many thousands of fe-! 
males never enjoy high health for a moment of | 
their lives fur this very reason, that they never | 
have enough of active, pleasant employment | 
with sufficient motive to keep their thoughts | 
from preying upon themselves. But the subject | 
is too vast for a single column of a newspaper. | 
It deserves a volume.—Watchman and Reflec- | 
tor. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


SOLEMN WARNING TO YOUNG MEN. 


Your business, as men possessed of the activ- 
ity, strength and vigor of youth, necessarily ex- | 
poses you to many Uangers, and involves you in | 
many risks. ‘There are times in which you! 
really hazard all your interests for the present | 
and the future, yet relying upon your dexterity | 
for deliverance. ‘Two most painful instances of | 
this kind have recently occurred in this commu- | 
nity. ‘The one was a young man, Mr. Mark 
Colcord, Jr., a son of pious parents. He was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


deferring the work of salvation to a more con-| 


venient period of life. He had just formed res- | 
olutions of amendment in some respects, much | 
to the gratification of his anxious mother. At) 
work in a mill, he took occasion to show a lad 
who was there, the manner in which certain) 
machinery of his own arrangement operated ; he 
slipped a short band froma spindle with his! 
hand, and, though he had done the same thing | 
a hundred times before with safety, the band | 
caught his hand, drew him around a shaft w hich 
performed some thirty revolutions in a minute, | 
and before help could be obtained his legs were | 
broken, torn and mangled, and the head had re- 
ceived a fatal blow. Life was gone. 

The other, Mr. Abel Bennett, a young man) 


whose mother, two brothers and one sister had! 


When | 


gone before him, within a few years. 
quite young, in Massachusetts, he joined his 
parents in the cause of Christ. They after- 
wards moved to this town, into a neighborhood 
of young men, who were generally neglectors of 
salvation. He soon felt their influence. Reli- 
gious duties gave place to the amusements and 


enjoyments of youth. Time passed on. Friends! 


died—a father prayed—opposing influences were 
continued—the cross was neglected. 

Busy at work, he stepped upon the hood of a 
threshing machine which was worn thin ; it gave 
way—he lost his balance—fell—his arm was in 
pieces, mangled by the teeth of the machine — 


ture was sinking—the past was reviewed — 
prayer was solicited. As life was ebbing out he 
was evidently trying to do again his “first work”’ 
|—he cried, 
* Here, Lord, I give myself away, 

Tis ail that I can do.” 








His | 


LADIES’ REPOSITORY—REV. G. F. COX. l 
To the Editor of Zion’s Herald :— 


Presuming that you will allow persons, | 
against whom your correspondents prefer com- 
plaints, to make such brief explanations as the 
complaints may demand, I would cail the atten- 
tion of your readers to the article written by | 
Rev. G. F’. Cox, and published in your paper of | 
Nov. 27, in which the editor of the Ladies’ 
Repository is charged with the following faults: 
First, keeping Bro. Cox’s article on the death | 
of Professor Caldwell for “* about” a year with- | 
out publication; and secondly, making unjusti- | 
fiable alterations in it, with the intention of! 
weakening the force of his tribute of affection 
to the dead. 

To these complaints I simply answer: 

1. That Bro. Cox’s article, post-marked 
March 8th, reached my office the 14th ef March, | 
1850, les» than six months prior to the time 
when it was in type. When it came, there was | 
another article in type on precisely the same} 
subject; and I ordered his article to be delayed | 
a few months on that account. Between the, 
time of receiving it, and the time of setting it, 
up, there was a delay of ‘“‘about” five months; | 
for it must be remembered, that, to be ready for 
all parts of our widely-extended country, we 
make up the numbers of the work about three 
months, and begin to print them about two) 
months, before their date. 

2. That the article was altered by the gen-| 
tleman, who assisted in my office during my) 
absence in the East, without my knowledge or} 
consent. ‘To me he has rendered an apology, | 
which it is not necessary to give the public; 
but the first I knew of the alteration was when) 
I read the article of your correspondent. 

This is all I have to say. Had these com- | 
plaints been against me personally, I should | 
have done as I have ever done with personali- 
ties—let them go without a word; but, as they, 
have a bearing upon my official work—upon an) 
interest not at all my own—I feel bound to be) 
governed by another rule. Your correspondent | 
may be assured, however, that neither he, nor | 
any other man, can speak stronger words of 
affection, of respect, of honor toward the memo- | 
ry of my intimate and lamented personal friend, | 
Professor Caldwell, than I can do myself. He 
was my bosom friend. His family relatives are, 
now my bosom friends ; and I am glad to know, | 
that they will be able, every one of them, to_ 
understand the spirit and injustice of these 
complaints. 


Respectfully, B. F. Terrt. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 5. 





A MODEL MAYOR. 


The Mayor of Baltimore, Mr. Jerome, is an) 
acknowledged temperance man. In his inaug- | 
ural address to the city councils, a week or two 
since, he rightly apprehended the true origin of 
crime and misrule in every community, speaking | 
as follows. What amoral dignity would en- 
clothe Mayor Bigelow, of Boston, did he but} 
speak thus, and act according to his speech :— 


It is with deep mortification and regret that I| 
feel compelled to say to you, gentlemen, that! 
most of the crime, bloodshed and violence, which 
have been committed in our midst, may be 
traced to the alarming increase of the intemper- 
ate use of intoxicating liquors; to the un- 
willingness manifested by our courts of justice | 
to convict offenders against the laws, however’ 
palpable and clear may be the establishment of | 
their guilt; to the unjustifiable leniency of ju-| 
dicial sentences passed upon convicted culprits, | 
and the facility with which executive clemency | 
is procured for the release of the guilty from 
merited punishment; and to that mistaken and| 
misplaced philanthropy which prefers the escape 
of offenders to the security of the innocent and 
the protection of the community. These causes 
have furnished prolific incentives to crime, and 
not only mitigated almost to a mockery of jus-, 


is changing. 
Public morals are being elevated and purified. 
A multitude of good men are giving in their 
adhesion to the cause. The friends of the young 
are fecling the importance of training them in 


correspondent will desire us to discontinue edi- 
torials—another ask us to omit notices of books 
—a third to leave out the lighter portions of the 
city news column—and a fourth insist that the 
shipping news is of no interest. 
requests be acceded to, we shall be overwhelmed 
with remonstrances. 
culties—sometimes perplexing, sometimes amus- 
ing, and all teaching the lesson that a consis- 
tent course—with integrity for the motive power 
and common sense for judgment at the helm,— 
is the only safe path in which to walk; and 
that such a path leads ordinarily to success and 
honor. 
tious editor learns the important lesson of doing 
right and patiently waiting for his vindication. 


If any of these 


Such are editorial diffi- 


Perhaps no man more than a conscien- 


An illustration of these editorial difficulties 


may be added to the above, for since it was 
written we have received a letter from a subscri- 


er, complaining of the omission, from last 


week’s country edition, of one of the commercial 
tables which our fastidious friend thinks ought 
not to be inflicted upon him. 
world away.” 


* Thus runs the 





TEMPERANCE PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


It is gratifying to the American laborer in the 


great moral vineyard to receive encouraging ti- 
dings from across the ocean. 
contributes to the true glory of the people, we 
of the New World, from our relationship, lan- 
guage and general identity of interests, take 
an especial pride. 
ance cause, the National Temperance Chronicle 
says :— 


In whatever there 


In regard to the temper- 


‘““Our march tells on society. 
Public habits 


Public opinion 
are improvinge 


the principles of true temperance, and we 
are encouraged in the belief that public opinion 
will ere long be entirely favorable to the ad- 
vancement of the cause. The pulpit is now 
very seldom occupied with philippics against 
teetotalism. The subject can be broached in 
any respectable parlor, without provoking angry 
feelings and bitter contempt. ‘The newspaper 
press (at once the source and expression of pub- 
lic opinion) is recognizing the importance of our 
work. Our periodical literature is becoming 
richly imbued with a teetotal spirit, and lends its 
powerful influence to the great reformation of 
our national habits. Iiven the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declares, that the habits of the peo- 
ple are changing.” Glorious! 


WORDSWORTH—BYRON. 


It is only by understanding and keeping in 
view the exact office of poetry, that any fair de- 
fence can be made for such writings as those of 
Byron. ‘The beneficent influence of such a poet 
as Wordsworth, no one will dispute. He not 
only leads to reflection, but to reflection of the 
purest kind. ile has taken it for his province 
even to correct many associations, which other 
poets finding in the miads of men, have taken 
advantage of without calculating their tendency. 
It has been his peculiar achievment to extend 
our sympathies toward the neglected and for- 
gotten, towards the humble and the weak, who 
need them none the less because they have few 
qualities to attract them. Witness that little 
piece, ** The Cumberland Beggar,’ which throws 
so singular a charm over a torpid, slow, old 
man, creeping along the highway with his head 
bent to the earth, not more by age and infirmity 
than with sluggish apprehension. The old man 
creeps along with scarce a thought—no fictifious 
sentiment is infused into his mind-—no ideal 
grace is added to his figure—there is nothing in 
all this picture but the simplest reality—there is 
nothing new but the poet’s heart, which, how- 
ever, has circled its object with so singular an 
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and where no unreasonable restraints are at-| These were his last words. 
tempted to be enforced, may safely confide them! guq, 
to the managers of this institution. | 


/140 feet. Let us now arrange them in one) 
continuous line—ship touching ship—and they | 
will extend 480,045,826 miles. Or we might, 


Time was forever 


Young men, reflect upon such events; look 


tice the terms of punishment, but have also di- | 


interest, that it is impossible for any one who 
minished the probabilities of conviction to an_ 


has read the poem, ever again to look with apa- 


carried on and increased as the prov-| 


‘There are more than a thous- | 


place these ships 200 abreast, and in this form | 
—ship touching ship lengthwise—they would) 
encompass the world nearly 100 times! 

Now should our good friend receive his pay— 
of which, however, he entertains some doubt— 
he will take therefrom &1,000,000 for ** domes- 
tic purposes.”’ for he has somewhere read, ** He} 
that provideth not for his own,” &c. Now he 
has no desire to procure for himself so odious a 
character. ‘The rest he leaves at our disposal. 
lie expresses himself as having entire confidence | 
in our **ability’’ and ** honesty”’ to do the thing | 
which is *right.”” Having then been installed 
us executor for the richest man in the world, | 
our “‘ability” for the business confided to our! 
care shall be shown by first helping ourse/f to a 
trifle, tor we long since subscribed to the de-, 
servedly popular creed, ** Charity begins at! 
home.” None will presume to question our 
honesty when we express ourselves as * amply | 
compensated” with the very modest sum of! 
$2,000,000. But some mean souls will perhaps | 
object, ** You help yourself to double the 
amount you allow your employer.” ‘ And, 
what of that, then?” It would not speak very | 
well for our fact, as a * limb of the law,” 
ever might be said in bebalf of our honesty, did | 
we not become much richer than any of our 
clients, 
** shut up.” 
and ‘“* fee.” 
** honesty.” 


We shall look well 


wonders. 
stop there. ‘To every nation of the earth— 
monarchical or republican—we would say, * If 
you will for the future abstain from bloodshed” 
—the fruitful source of national bankruptey— 
“come to our treasury and free yourselves from 
| your millions of national liabilities.” To those 
jengaged in the Missionary enterprise we say, 
Se come to our coffers.” ‘Take sufficient to ena- 
ble you to build churches and school-houses in, 
and send forth Bibles, ministers and teachers to 
levery part of our benighted world. Plant the 
| standard of the cross in every clime. Preach 
the doctrines of reconciliation in every tongue. 
|'Lo the lovers of learning the same invitation is 
‘extended. Enlarge your plans, and extend 
your sphere of usefulness as far as possible. 
Our resources will sustain you. The good Sa- 
maritan and the philanthropist will please draw 
near. Your sympathies and plans have long 
been too big for your resources. We have 
more than sufficient for your most enlarged 
schemes of beneficence. Now after meeting all 
these applications, our wealth is still beyond 
computation ; we would therefore notify all the 
needy and deserving—whether individuals or 
corporations—-to “send in their name” or 
“card” to the editor of Zion’s Herald, and so 
soon as we shall receive the full amount of our 
shoeing bill, their applications shall be promptly 
attended to. R. DonKERSLEY. 
Osterville, Mass., Dec. 13. 


| 


| 





what- | 


So that whining scoundrel may just) 
to our ** tact” | 
Our client is pledged for our! 

| 


And now with the surplus we will accomplish | 
For though we believe * Charity | 
begins at home,” we never supposed it ought to} 


| 





C. Frencu, Secretary. 
Springfield, Vt., Dec. 12. 





PLEASANT OCCUPATION, AND THE POWER 
OF MOTIVE. 


Many persons of both sexes, but particularly 


females, suffer for want of steady employment. | thine own heart, and as may seem best in thine | 


One of the most useful rules concerning health 
is, ** keep constantly employed.” It is not nec- 
essary to work to excess; such a thing is possi- 
ble, but not very common. 


In order, however, to reap the full healthful, 
benefit of acting, we must have elevated motives. | 
A person who only works because he must 


work, will not grow very largely in health and 
vigor. 
nearly all; but having an important end in 
view he not only receives benefit from the proper 
exercise of bone and muscle, and the proper agi- 
tution of the internal organs, but gains much in 


addition from the stimulus and pleasure of ex-, 


pectation. An individual is much less fatigued 
by performing labor which pleases him, than by 
performing the same amount of labor in which 
he takes no sort of interest. 


> . . . | 
Now there is a large portion of mankind who | 
suffer from a want of pleasant and powerful mo- 


tives to activity. This,as we have intimated, is 
more particularly the case with females, than 
with males. 
motives, at least with feeble motives. Like 
Samson grinding in the prison house at Gaza, 
they work because they are compelled. 
exercise does little good, and often more harm 
than good. 
constitutional vigor, and less health. 


They 


may have activity and sprightliness of body and | 


mind, but these are by no means incompatible 
with a feeble constitution. One reason why the 
conjugal state is in many cases more healthy 
than celibacy, is because the former, notwith- 
standing its numerous trials and perplexities, 
which inflict much wear and tear upon the hu- 


man constitution, is accompanied by the stimu-| professor of Dartmouth and Yale, used to pour 
Its 
| 


lus of expectancy, and of elevated motives. 
work is not task work. 

The love of gain, so far as health is concern- 
ed, is better than no motive at all. The love of 


pleasure, if we can get no higher motive for ex- | malignant fevers with a constant bath of cold 
Galen treated all his fevers partially 
Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, when he felt a fit of the 
gout coming on, used to plunge his foot in a 


ertion, is more beneficial than compulsory labor ; 
better, even, than laboring from mere habit. It 
is supposed by some that all the benefits which 
accrue to industry are gained when they labor 
from mere habit, feeling neither pain nor fatigue. 
It is indeed better for the creature of habit— 
who is little better than a machine—that there 
be no friction, no mental opposition, but to ex- 
pect much improvement is useless. It is not 
enough that there be no deterioration by friction 
or otherwise ; man is intended to be a creature 
of progress. 


The desire of pleasing others, or the love of 


repulation is a higher motive than either of those 
I have named; and therefore more beneficial. 


Under its influence the feeble grow strong, and 


} 
| 


He may avoid sickness, and that is) 


The former often labor without’ 


Such | 


On this account they have less of | 


j out upon the scenery before you, and, though 

/ you may feel secure in your present circumstances, 

| be assured, you know not what a day may bring 
forth. ‘This day may be your last. ‘* Whatso- 

_ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 

| might.” 

| Though now disposed to walk in the ways of 


own eyes, regardless of parental solicitude, 
counsel and prayers, remember, O young man, 
‘for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment.” 
“No room for mirth or trifling here, 
For worldly hope or worldly fear, 

If life so soon is gone: 
If now the judge is at the door, 
And all mankind must stand before 

The inexorable throne. 


Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 

But how thou may’st escape the death 
That never, never dies ; 

How make thine own election sure, 

And when thou fail’st on earth, secure 
A mansion in the skies.” 


M. R. Hopkins. 


Searsport, Dee. 9. 





| HYDROPATHY, OR THE ‘ WATER-CURE.” 


Practitioners in this “‘ healing art,”’ must look 
to the laurels of their great exemplar and cham- 
pion, Priessnitz. We see that ** old father Noah,” 
of the New York Messenger, is intimating that 
the use of the ‘‘ wet sheet, the bath, and the 
douche”’ is nothing to boast of, as a recent af- 
fair. He says:—* The water-cure is thought 


there is probably not one of its processes that 
‘has not been practised somewhere, and by some- 
body, ever since men were afflicted with disease. 
In England, more than fifty years ago, Dr. 
| Wright cured fever by wrapping his patients in 
a wet blanket. Dr. Smith, formerly a medical 





/ buckets of cold water over his typhus patients 
in bed, and let them lay in the water. Rush 
gave the cold water dash in yellow fever. Bruce 
|says that people in the interior of Africa cure 
| water. 
with cold water. 


bucket of cold water. ‘In Sicily,’ says Briclone, 


with snow and ice.’ 


curred to many.” 





nitz. 


assurance of impunity in the perpetration of 
almost any crime. In short, the majesty of the | 





by many persons to be a modern discovery ; but | 


the tourist, ‘they cure fevers by giving ice-wa- 
ter to drink, and covering the breast and belly 
A Dutch physician, in the 
West Indies, cured the lock-jaw with the wet 
sheet, before Priessnitz was born; yet Priessnitz 
has the credit of the discovery, and rightly 
enough, perhaps, as the same idea may have oc- 
We think, however, that no 
one so completely and philosophically systema- 
tised the ** science”’ as the indefatigable Priess- 


laws, I venture to affirm, was never held in so’ 


than at the present time in this 
city. 





| EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


The New York Spectator on this subject thus 


{ 
| remarks :— 


the reader an inkling of an editor’s difficulties. 


burden upon him by publishing the “ proceed- 
ings of the city authorities.” 
est in such matters, and would have them ex- 
cluded from the newspapers. 
to read ** reports of law cases.” 
portant the principles invo.ved in the decisions 
of our civil -judicature, a higher principle has 


also entirely left out of the paper. Bank notes 
he has little to do with, adhering to a specie 


table’ he desires us to expurgate. 
but he has retired from business, and they are 
** Obituaries” 


to the list of tabooed contents. 
do not suit his taste either. 


read them? He says he pays for his paper, and 
ought to have such reading as will suit him. 
Perhaps, seeing, that he has passed into a ripe 
old age, obituaries are especially distasteful. 

But the catalogue of desired omissions is far 
from complete. Discussions—“ protracted con- 
troversies’’—of all kinds are our friend’s abomi- 
nation. He has lived long enough to have his 
own opinions most firmly fixed, and thinks every 
person should have reached the same point, or 
at least that arguments should not be thrust into 
his face every time he takes up his newspaper. 
**Coroner’s inquests’ he dislikes, and would 
have them omitted. ‘* Letters from Washing- 
ton,”’ or elsewhere, he thinks are very foolish 
things—certainly not worth paying for—and 
especially if the writers presume to indulge in 
conjectures or speculations. His own mind is 
not speculative, and he holds “ opinions” to be 
foolish. Please add ‘‘ correspondence’’ to the 
omitted matter. Also ‘* Advertisements,” for 
our friend does not think he ** ought to pay for 
them as reading matter.”  ‘* Congressional 
news’’ is of no value now, he thinks, to the list 
of matter to be left out. In making these re- 
quests he admits that with increase of years has 
come increased fastidiousness, and he seems to 
have half a suspicion that the latter may be ex- 
cessive. We would by no means intimate such 
a thing. 

There are a few minor complaints in our cor- 





upon the reader. 


little reverence, or their penalties less feared by} 
| **evil doers,’ 
' 


|  ** But now for the other side, which will give 


Our correspondent complains that we impose a} 


He feels no inter- | 


Nor does he like. 
However im- 


taken possession of his mind—he never goes to| 
law at all; and he, therefore, would have these 


currency as far as possible, and the “‘ bank note | 
** Price-cur- | 
rents,” he admits, may be useful to merchants, | 


of no service to him; they too are to be added) 


He complains that | 
they generally are memoirs of persons whom he} 
never knew ; and why should he be required to | 


respondent’s letter which we need not inflict 
Perhaps next week another 


thy upon one of those old children of the earth. 
Of such writings there will not be two opinions. 
But what are we to say of his cotemporary, By- 
ron? His teaching extends not our sympathies 
but our contempt over mankind, and justifies 
this arrogance towards others by an equal self- 
disparagement. He teaches his pupil to despise 
the homely expedient of regulating the passions 
of his own bosom, and to preserve the tumult, 
and with it the wild license of infinite com- 
plaint. In his own vivid phrase, we are * half 
dust, half deity.””. He does not raise what is in 
us of divine, but teaches us perpetually to con- 
template with bitterness that part which is dust 
and clay. He teaches half the lesson, and there 
leaves his tortured and disquicted reader. If 
every book, especially of poetry, were looked on 
as a sole instructor, who would not feel com- 
pelled to denounce such writings? But many 
books, many thoughts, much contradictory, and 
perplexing, and turbulent matter, go to the mak- 
ing up ofa cultivated mind. Every mode of 
thinking has its place; and the very best ig not 
the best until it has been viewed in juxtaposi- 
tion with others. He who has read, and felt, 
and risen above the poety of Byron, will be for 
life a wiser man, for having once been thorough- 
ly acquainted with the morbid sentiments which 
there meet with so full and powerful an expres- 
sion. And so variously are we constituted, that 
there are some who find themselves best roused 
to vigorous and sound thinking by an author 
with whom they have to contend. ‘There are 
those, who can better quiet their own perturbed 
minds by watching the extravagances of a 
stronger maniac than themselves, than by listen- 
ing to placid strains, however eloquent. Some 
there are, who seem destined to find their en- 
trance into philosophy, and into its calmest re- 
cesses, through the avenue of moody and dis- 
contented reflection.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





A CHAMPION OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


The papers are furnishing an interesting ac- 
count of Miss Webber, a young Belgian lady, 
who stands pre-eminent among the advocates of 
woman's rights. Her practice is in accordance 
with her theory, and she wears male attire and 
carries on a farm. She is handsome, only twen- 
ty-four years old, dresses in the Parisian fashion 
of black dress coat and pants, with buff vest. 
Her defence of the practice is racy. The nether 
garment (she says) was first worn in the bifur- 
cated form by the women of ancient Judea. The 
exclusive claim which man so pertinaciously 
maintains to the use of this garment, is arbitra- 
ry, Without a solitary argument to support it, 
not even that of prior usage. Nature never in- 
tended that the sexes should be distinguished by 
apparel. The beard which she assigned to man 
is the natural token of his sex. Miss Webber 
claims in addition every civil, political and 
ecclesiastical right for woman, and itis said that 
her every word, look and action is characterized 
with the most refined womanly delicacy. She 
should come to America, and be Jion-ized. 
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THE FIRST REGULAR NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 

Lynn—Its Fi ret Chapel—The Conference—Notices of Character— 
Whatcoat-—The Roll—Clerical Celibacy—Examination of Char- 
acter—Co ses—F inances, 
















On the morning of Friday, July 18, 1800, began the 
first regular session of the New England Conference. 
Several irregular sessions had occurred in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Maine during the preceding ten years, 
but the New England appointments were now for the first 
detin‘tively organized into an Annual Conference by the 
aui*ority of the General Conference. 

The session was opened by Bishops Asbury and What- 
voat in the new Methodist chapel of Lynn—a village 
beautifally located on the sea coast, ren miles North of 
Boston, and of which Asbury predicted, nine years be- 



























fore, that “ Here we shall make a firm stand, and from 





this central point, from Lynn, shall the light of Method- 
ism radiate through the State ;” 






a prophecy which has 








been fulfilled, for from Lynn as his head-quarters did Lee, 
down to the period of this Conference, go forth ever and 
anon himself, and send forth his assistant laborers into 









not only Massachusetts, but New Hampshire, Maine and 
Rhode Island, until now Methodism was permanently 
founded in all those States. Lynn 
only multiplied sevenfold its Methodist places of wor- 





itself, has not 


















ship and given to the church more than a score of 
travelling and local preachers, but has the peculiar and | 
signal honors of having been the locality of the jfirst 
Methodist society and the first Methodist chapel ot the 
Commonwealth; and of the first irregalar as well as the 











first reguler New England Conference; the birth-place of 
the first native Methodist pren der of the Eastern States. 





and of the tirst Ithodist Missionary Society of the United 
Snates. 
The chapel in whick the Conference of 1800 convened 










had been erected nearly ten years. but it was thrown up 
in haste, being dedicated in tive days after it was framed, 





and occupied in less than two weeks after its foundation 





was laid; it remained at this date quite an inferior and 





incomplete structure. Nearly a hundred warm-hearted 





Methodists, however, welcomed the devoted itinerants to 
its humble altar and to their bountiful homes. 









Twenty-one members, Asbury informs us, were pres- 













ent. The estimate included himself and Whatcoat, and 

The | 
records of the session—the first Conference records of | 
New England—are vet extant. 


net the probationers, who were six in number. 





The roll presents names 









which have since become noted and endeared throughout | 





















































































































the church. 
It would, we doubt not, be interesting, exceedingly in- 


teresting, to the Methodist whose eve now rests on these 


lines, to be more fully introduced to this first regular as- 


sembly of the fathers of his chureh, the veterans who 
broucht among our families the benign and vital the- 
ology of Methodisin; for the founders of what American 
religious sect have left behind them more heroic reminis- 
cences or more endearing sympathies than these self-sac- 
riticiug and aposto!ic men?) A half century has, however, 
passed away since they met; only a scattered few of them, 
intirm and in retired life, await the call to rejoin their 
departed fellow-laborers ; but one, (Daniel Webb.) we 
believe, remains in active service, and the data of this 
period whether recorded or remembered are too impertect 
to be composed into any satisfactory historic picture. 
Still ibe surviving witnesses of this session delight in re- 
Most of them 


calling the truly great men who sat in it. 


we fiave noticed in our * Memorials 


Asbury, not yet very aged. but wrinkled and detil- 


itated by cares and labors, was present, guiding the 
proceedings with bis rare sagaciiy, and discriminating 
with the skill of a Lavater the characters of men pre- 


sented befure him for the first time.* 


here, frequently relieving the drudgery of | 
business with his genial humor and apt repartee, not un- | 


Lee was t 


mixed with the devoutest utterances of a humble 
though cheerful piety. 

Pickering sat amidst the group a young man, observed | 
for his personal beauty, blooming with health, his hair! 
flowing in curls upon his shoulders, and his remarks, 
very seldom made, noticeable for their laconic signiticance | 
and point. | 

Timothy Merritt, though quite youthful, being but! 
about 25 years old, gave eminent promise among them, 
both of piety and theological ability. 

Beauchamp was there, a man of the noblest style of | 


intellect, who had come from the banks of the Mononga- 


hela to the help of the New England evangelists, and 
who lacked but two votes in the General Conference of 
1823 of an election to the episcopal office. There also | 
were Joshua Taylor, benign and beloved ; Joseph Snelling, 
overflowing with amiability, and the first Methodist 
preacher raised up in Boston; John Finnegan, fall of 
Irish 


laborer; Epaphras Kibby, only 23 years old, and but two 


heartiness and quuaintness, and an indomitable 


years in the ministry, yet strong in the promise cf a 








brillant and original mind, which subsequently rendered 
him one of the most popular preachers of the connee- 
tion; and Daniel Webb, “a man of unblemished char- 
acter,’ t said his brethren of the time, and characterized 
vy the direct pertinency of his remarks in the Confer- 
ence. 

Elijah R. Sabin also, though not a member, was pres- 
ont as a probationer, a man of sorrows, but “full of the} 
Holy Ghost and of faith,” the traces of whose usefulness 
are found all over New England, and whose powerful but 
humble spirit, after a life of sorest conflict, passed away 
triumphantly as in a chariot of fire. 

Dr. ‘Tomas Sargeant, a man alike of superb mind and 
person, and recently from the Middle States, and Joshua 
Wells, one of the strong men of the times, and still sur- 
viving, the oldest Methodist preacher of the nation, sat 
amidst them. Whatcoat, the new Bishop, was a promi- 
nent object of interest to both preachers and people. He 
had wever been among them before, and he came now 
svith not oly the fresh honors of his office upon him, 
but with the fallness of the blessing of the Gospel of 
Christ. 


larly during four years, and was always received with 


He atteided all the New England sessions regu- 


heartfelt regard and even reverence, notwithstanding he 
had been the competitor of Lee, their favorite candidate 
for the Eygscopal office 
the senior of AsbLury by nine or ten years. 


Ile was advanced in life, being 
Ile was ven- 
erable in person and dignified by a simplicity and sobrie- 
ty and an unction of piety which commanded universal 
regard. For tiurty-nine years, down to the time of this 
Conference, he had been walking with God in the enjoy- 
meut of “entire sanctilication,” and his uniform spirit 
and demeanor attested the genuineness of his experience. 
He had been thoroughly trained in practical Methodism, 
having been in the connection more than forty years, 
fifteen of which le spent under the guidance of its great 
founder, in England. He had participated in the organi- 
zation of the American Methodist Church, and had la- 
bored in its most important fields for sixteen years. He 
was a profound theologian, and an impressive, powerful 
preacher. His old colleagues speak with a reverent en- 
enthusiasm of his exccllences, they call him an “ apos- 
telic man of God.” 

© We will not,” they say, “use many words to describe 
this almost inimitable man. So deeply serious! Who- 
ever saw him trifling or light? Whoever heard him 
speak evil of any person? Nay, whoever heard him 
speak an idle word? Dead to envy, pride and praise 
Sober without sadness, cheerful without levity, careful 
Without covetousness, and decent without pride. He 
died net possessed of property sufficient to have paid the 
expenses of his sickness and funeral, if a charge had been 
made; so dead was he to the world! Although he was not 
aman of deep erudition, yet probably he had as much 
learning as some of the aposties and primitive bishops 
and doubtles sufficient for the work of the ministry. He 
was deeply read in the word of God. His knowledge in 
the Scripture was so great that one of his friends used to 
call him his concordance.” t 

And of his profession of the sanctifying as well as jus- 
tifving grace of God, they declare that “all that knew 
him well might say, if a man on earth possessed these 
blessings, surely it was Richard Whatcoat.” Such was 
Richard Whatcoat, a man of God, a flaming evangelist. 
an apostolic Bishop, living the Gospel even better than 
he could preach it. Everywhere in New England where 





* Asbury was noted among the preachees for an almost infallible 
judgment of men’s characters from their physiognomy and bearing 
and for the independence with which he made known such esti 
mates. 

t MS. Records of the Conference, p. 5. 

T Minutes for 1807, 
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any traces of the good man’s presence remain, they are 
redolent with the sanctity of his character. 

We have but few intimations of the business of the 
session. Asbury said, “ We had great peace and union.” 
Ralph Williston, from the Middle States, acted as Sec- 
retary. The old Records give us the following list of 
members who were in attendance :—Jesse Lee, George 
Pickering, Joshua Wells, Joshua ‘Taylor, Joshua Hall, 
Andrew Nichols. William Beauchamp, Thomas F. Sar- 
gent, Daniel Fidler, Ralph Williston, Timothy Merritt, 
John Finnegan, Joseph Snelling, Asa Heath, Epaphras 
Kibby, Daniel Webb, Reuben Hubbard, Comfort Smith, 
Truman Bishop. The first twelve were elders, the rest, 
deacons. Three persons, Nathan Emory, Elijah R. Sabin | 
aud John Merrick, were continued on trial. Three were 
recommended by Quarterly Conferences to be received 
on trial. John Gove was recommended from Needham 
circuit, then an extensive field of labor supplied by two 
preachers, now divided into numerous stations ; Joseph 
Baker was recommended from the Kennebee circuit in 
Maine; Daniel Ricker was also presented as a candidate, 
but was not received, the Conference considering that, 
being a marricd man, he could do better service to the 
church as a local preacher. Marriage was a serious im- 
pediment in those days of long circuits and small sala- 
ries. The recoyds of this session contain seme curious 
references to the subject, which show that it was a ques: | 
Or one preacher 





of no little deliberation and solicitude. 
the secretary notes, that “He was recominended to this 
Conference as a proper candidate for the travelling min- 
istry, but was rejected, he being obliged by his promise 
to marry a certain person at some future thoussh uncer- 
tain period—and it being uncertain how long, should his 
life be protracted, he would continue in the travelling 
order. It was agreed that should he be received and 
travel but a short time, he, then desisting, would wound 





the cause, but may be useful as a local preacher.” | 

Even preachers in full membership with the Confer- 
ence were called to account for incurring this formidable 
embarrassment, and the propriety of retaining them was 
discussed. 

A usage exists in Methodist Conferences which is 
without a parallel. we believe, in any other ecclesiastical | 
body. Every member, however venerable with piety and 
long services, is annually subjected to a sort of judicial 
examination, put under a virtual arrest, even though 





there might not be an intimation against his character. 
No exception is admitted save that of the presiding offi- 
ter, who is tried in a similar manner at the General Con- | 
ference. 
stand frankly before all his assembled brethren, any and | 


The member thus under examination mast | 


all of whom may question him, or animadvert on his con- 
duct, before the whole body. His faults, or even manner- 
isms, are deemed proper subjects of comment, and broth- 
erly counsel ; if they amount to vices, the inquiry is con- 
verted into a formal trial. and adjadicated according to 


the laws of the church. This is a severe discipline, and 





might seem oppressive, but it is self-imposed, it has the 
sanction of primitive usage, it gives a peculiar contidence 
an leven ten lerness to the mutual relations of Methodist 


preachers, and has been very salutary in’ preserving the | 
The Records of 1800, though 
brief, contein some curious notes of these * examinations | 


purity of the ministry. 


of character.” They show the frankness, the simplicity 


and integrity of our fathers. 


Sicrald and 


Wesleyan SJournal. 
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— = 
expenses, but the same General Conference raised it to| instance in which such a change has occurred ; and from 
$80, and allowed an equal amount for the wife or widow | the best information I could obtain, I believed that such 
of the preacher, us also $16 for each child under seven | was the fact in other places. It seems, however, that 
years, and $24 for each over seven and under fourteen ; | at least with regard to Sacramento City, either the South- 
no promise being made for children after the latter age.* {ern Methodists who joined the Methodist Episcopal | 
As the General Conference at which these amendments | Church have changed their minds, or I was incorrectly 
were made had just been held, we suppose the allowances | informed with regard to their views ; for I learned a short | 
reported at the present Conference were rated according | time since that they organized a Southern Chur h there 
to the old rule. Hardly more than one half of the mem- | more than a month since, and consequently withdrew 
bers present had received the pittance of 64 dollars. from the Methodist Episcopal Church. The congregation 
George Pickering’s receipts amounted to $47; Joseph | and society were too large for one church, and the wants 
Snelling’s, $38; Joshua Soule’s, $55; John Merrick’s, | of the people demanded another. They will doubtless 
$42; Jobn Jones, $31. both prosper.” But where will be the tinal result? We} 
Some of the members were not only deficient in their} think the work of the Southern brethren will be done | 
quarterage, but in their allowance for travelling expenses. | chiefly for the Northern. It certainly cannot be presumed 
Joshua Hall's aggregate deficit was $64; Joseph Suel- | that California, more remote from slavery than Maine, 
ling’s, $74; John Merrick’s. $21—no small proportion of | can have a permanent interest in a pro-slavery church, or 
their whole allowance. A considerable amount was| maintain a religious party allied to such a charch. 
eked out of subscriptions and donations, so that the ayg-| Meanwhile, the field is virtually a foreign mission, and 


. : } ‘ 
These items are; we hope both parties will agree. 








gregate deficit was reduced to $72.25. 


not without historical signilicance. 

Such were the men of our ministry a half century azo, 
and such their pecuniary reward. The receipts for their 
were quite small, as they usually 


’ 


“travelling expenses’ 
started with the possession of a horse, and were enter- 
tained on their routes by their brethren. The actual 
cash received by them would not now be considered suf- 
ficient for the annual cost of clothing alone, though that 
expense has been reduced at least one third since their 
day. They had no resources for the purchase of books 
except what they obtained by selling the denominational 
publications on their extended circuits. This they did 
largely, not only for the pecuniary advantage, but for the 


moral influence of tneir circulation; many of them were | couragement from all directions, and but @ single sub- 


thorough-going colporteurs, as well as preachers; * be 
diligent in this work.” Wesley had written to his itiner- 


ants; “ leave no stone unturned.” The wandering evan- 
gelists carrying thus with them the works of Wesley, 
Fletcher, &.. read them on horseback, or at the hearths 
of the cabins of the wilderness, after the night sermon 


and the retirement of the family. 


If they read less, they | accord us the right of an honest discussion of public | 





THE HERALD AND CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 

A writer dating from Boston speaks in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal against our course respecting the 
Fugitive Slave Law, but in a strain so utterly false that | 
we cannot help doubting whether he really belongs to | 
these * diggins.” He affirms that “the friends” of the 
Ilerald “regret, exceedingly regret” our course. Our 





readers in and out of the city know this to be a down- | 
right fiction. The Herald was never more popular with | 
its patrons than since it took its position against that law, 
and the evidences of the fact are suberabundant. We} 
have had, during this agitation, continual letters of en- 


| scription has been discontinued on that account, and that | 
' 


was in the case of a person in this ctiy who has resided in 
the South. We have yet to hear the fourth dissent from 
our cause among all our thousands of readers. 

We doubt not | 
that our brethren have all varieties of opinions, but they 


So much for this writer's assertions. 


perhaps studied more than their successors, they follow- | questions, and they know that we discuss them not as a | 


ed the maxim of the classic author, * Real much, but demagogue, but from conscientious allegiance to the 


read few books ;” and they generally beeame adepts in 
the Holy Scriptures and theology generally. 

Returns from the various circuits were reported during 
the session, and afforded much encouragement to the 
faithful little comspany. 
A reformation had extended over the Bath 
and Union circuit in Maine, under the tireless labors of 


It had heen a year of widespread 
prosperity. 


the quaint John Finnegan; he reported a gain of fifty | 


members; Vermont had witnessed, under the labors of 


Elijah Hedding, Joseph Mitchell, Joseph Sawyer, Joseph | 


Crawford and Elijah Chichester, the most remarkable 
effects of the power of the Gospel yet known to her citi- 
zens ; the truth “ran and was glorified” on each side of the 
Green Mountains, and five hundred persons were added to 
the Methodist societies of the State. while hundreds, con- 
verted through Methodist instramentality, entered other 
communions. Joshua Halland Truman Bishop had good 
reports from Rhode Island; their work had enlarged so 
much as to require the formation of a new circuit. In Con- 
necticut the church had enjoved a general outpouring of 
the Spirit. Shadrach Bostwick, who had been Presiding 


Eider of the New London District, was not present, but 


Elijah R. Sabin, still on trial, was examined; he war-| Asbury had been informed by a letter from him of the 


elled the Needham circuit the preceding year, and being | 
a zealous, determined man, had been persecuted and | 


mobbed in some of the villages where he preached in the 
open air; he persisted, nevertheless, though sometimes 


worsted by the mob, who silenced him with drum and 


tite. Some of his more fastidious brethren rebuked him | 


prosperity of the circuits under his care. He wrote :-— 
The Lord has honored us with some of the most glori- 
ous times since Coufercuce, that Thave seen in New Eng- 
Jand. At our Middie Haddam Quarterly Meeting, which 
|} Was the first tur this circuit: this year, the Lord came 
| down with mighty power. 


; } Yonference for his excessi al. ro , . e } 
in the Couference for his excessive zeal ; Asbury, how: | agonies, sume for convertitig, amd others for san tifvings 


ever, defended him, affirming that “this was the way 
Methodist preachers began, and we need warm hearts to 


carry the work forward.”* The secretary of the Confer- 


ence records that he * was carefully examined respecting | 


his moral character, gifts, grace and usefulness; and was | 
judged to be a pivus and useful preacher—some re-! 
to introduce field | 
preaching, but his zeal was applauded and he was con- 


marks were made on his attempt 





tinued on trial.” 


Josliua Soule, now senior Bishop of the M. E. Charch, 
South, had commenced preaching under the Presiding | 


Elders in Maine; he was not present, but being on trial | house ; 


was examined. 


A man of great talents, so called; and thongh Bro.| braham; about twenty souls have been brough 


Taylor who spake concerning him thought him in great 
danger of highmindedness, yet he with others judzed 
that if Bro. Soule continued humble and faithful, he 
would become a useful minister in our church and con- 
nection. Sustaining a good moral character, he is con- 
tinued on trial. 

Another member had ventured to marry in the pre- 
ecding year. Ie was examined * respecting his character 
anl present situation. Having been married but a short 
time, he observed that he could leave his wife with her 
parents and take a station asa travelling minister. It 
was however suggested that an inconvenience would at- 
tend his being continued on trial on account of his wife 
—that he would not be willing to go any great distance 
from her father’s, and that it would be impracticable 
to give him a station near home, but a vote passed that 
he should be continued on trial—his moral character 
being unimpeachable.” 

The venerable Asa Heath still remains in the State of 
Maine; the Record says of him :— 

Ilaving travelled two years as a probationer, and hav- 
ing been a faithful and useful preacher, he atter due ex- 
amination Was unanimously voted into the connection, 
and elected to the office of a deacon in our church. 

Comfort Smith is suid to “have travelled two years at 
his own expense, and is characterized as ‘a useful 
preacher,’ aid as ‘sustaining a good moral character.’ ” 

Epapbras Kibby * passed examination and being count- 
ed worthy, was unanimously voted into connection, and 
elected to the office of a deacon in our church.” 

Daniel Webb is pronounced “a man of unblemished 
character,” and * being examined was voted into connee- 
tion and elected to the Deacou’s office.” 

John Finnegan was a unique character, excessive in 
his oddities, yet full of shrewd sense, and a really holy 
man—a sort of humorous devotee. “ Bro. Finnegan,” 
says the Record, “is truly a man of picty and good 
morals, but possesses peculiarities; hence he is not so 
well received as some when he first goes on to his cir- 
euit, but though many things have been said respecting 
him, he was unanimously elected to the office of an elder 
in our church.” 

‘Testimony is borne to “the umblemished character’ 
of young Timothy Merritt, and he was “ unanimously 
elected to the office of Elder.” 

“ The Elders were all examined,” adds the Secretary, 
“one by one, and counted worthy and useful men.” 

One :nelancholy item stands among these brief but 
significant notices. Stephen Hull withdrew fiom the 
small pioneer band, following the example of his brother 
Elias Hull, who had left thein two years before. “ ‘The 
good Lord have mercy on him,” say his brethren in their 
record of the case. ‘These brothers both became Congre- 
gational clergymen, but like most others who have de- 


other positions, both were disappointed in their hopes. 
and one was “expelled from his new communion on 
charges of grave delinqueney.” t 


the monies received by the preachers present. The 
early Methodist preachers emphatically offered the Gos- 
pel to the people “ without money and without price.” 
The word “allowance” had been substituted in their 
Book cf Discipline for the term “salary.” They did 
not and do not now stipulate with their congrega- 
tions by a binding contract for a definite remunera- 


their “ allowance,” it is not received, on an average, in 
one half the appointments, and no subsequent claim on 
the society remains when the amount fails. Down to 
1800 the receipts of each member were reported at the 
Conference, and after deducting his “ quarterage” the 
surplus went towards equalizing as fur as possible the 
deficit of his fellow laborers. Even private presents, 
whether in clothing or money, were required to be re- 
ported and estimated in the apportionment. 
sacrificing men were as one family in those days of pri- 
vation, and what little they had, they had in common. 
At the General Conference of 1800 this rule was altered 
so far as tocxempt private donations from the estimate. 
Hitherto the “ allowance” had been $64, beside travelling 





* Mem. of Int. of Meth., p. 470. 
¢ Mom. of Int. of Seth., p. 340 

















serted our ministry for the greater ease or emolument of 


The Conference Records contain also an account of 


tion; and though the Discipline specifies the amount of 


These self- 


j grace. It happened well that Bro. McCombs and myse:t 
| had been formerly tavored with such scenes in the South, 
i and well knew what to do. ‘The New London friends 
carried the flame into the city, and this brought on a 
quickening there; about sixteen members joincd in one 
day, and many more in the circuit Our second Quar- 
terly Mecting for this cirenit was at Canterburv, aud a 


converted, and the meeting continued nearly all the Sab- 
bath night. Upon the whole, this circuit in eeneral is in 
a beautitul and prosperous way. Old) Tolland Circuit, 
that formal dry one. bas taken the start. Our tirst Quar- 
terly Meeting was at Harttord, tive miles; the pewer of 
the Lord came down, and scarcely lett a dry eve in the 
two or three profess dito be converted, and tive 
continued on their knees. begging for merey, for near 
three hours. ‘The work has spread rapidly in South Wil- 
t into hib- 
| erty there, and still the Lord is working; and we have 
| formed a little society there. Our second Quarterly 
| Meeting in that cireuit was in North Wilbraham chapel. 
and truly, it was a time of joy and rejoicing. hree pro- 
fussed to be converted, and the whole cougregation itp 
peared to be melted into tears. ‘The work has so in- 
creased and enlarged, that we have made a four weeks’ 
circuit of it, We have had a precious Quarterly Meeting 
on Pomfret Circuit; our prospects are encouraging in 
| this cireuit also; there have been some conversions and 
some additions there. Chesterfield Circuit is in a far 
better way than it was last year; some revivals; and at 
one of our Quarterly Meetings, two professed to be 
brought into liberty. Vershire Circuit seems still trav- 
ailing, and many precious souts are born into the king- 
dom. Our Quarterly Meetings have been rendered sin- 
gularly useful there this year, and our friends seem much 
united, both to their preachers, discipline, one another, 
and to their Lord. 
I have the happiness to inform you, that a spirit of love 


subsists amongst all our preachers in this district. I have 
conversed freely and particularly with thlin, and I be- 
lieve there is not a jarring string.t 

The business of the Conference closed on Saturday, 
19th of July. The preachers tarried in Lynn, however, 
during the Sabbath, when the ordination services took 


from the neighboring appointments. Asbury addressed 
them trom Matt. ix.36—33. “ But when he saw the mul- 
titude, he was moved with compassion on them, because 
they fainted and were scattered abroad as sheep without 2 
* ” c- . ther r , * ° j 
shepherd,’ &. A long drought had prevailed, and *“nn- 
ture seemed asif she were about to droop and die.” 
Much alarm existed among the hushandmen. and the 
preachers offered special prayer for a favorable change of 
the weather. “ We addressed the throne of grace,” says 
Asbury, * most fervently and solemnly, and had showers 
; ss ; > 
of blessings.” While he preached the “wind came up, 
and appeared to whirl round to every point;” the clouds 
gathered, and while the showers of grace were descend- 
i 
and the multitude separated, rejoicing in what Asbury 


ing on the assembly, the rain fell copiously on the fields. 
calls ‘this signal instance of divine goodness.” The 


the South, and Lee the day following away to the North, 
preaching as usual by day aud by night. 





* In 1816 the “allowance” of preachers, their wives and wid- 
ows, was raised to $100 per annum. ‘The amount for children 
was not changed. 


t We ere indebted to David Creamer, Feq., of Baltimore, 


for this letter. It was published ina rare volume, entitled * bx- 


the year 1800, written by the nienisters and members of the M. EB. 
Church to their Bishops.—New York : E, Cooper and Jno. Wilson, 
1805.”? 


SOUTHERN METHODIST MISSIONARIES IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 

We gave sometime since, a statement from the Chris- 
tian Advocate’s California correspondent, describing the 
Southern Methodist missionaries in that new State. The 
same writer gives the following later information :— 
“Three mouths since, when some information was com- 
municated to you with regard to the missionary opera- 
tions of the M. E. Church. South, in California, the pros- 
pects of success secined faint, indeed ; and from a con- 
versation with a highly respected brother, who has made 
his ple, and two weeks since started for home, I inferred 
that these missionaries would cither make an application 


ist Episcopal Conference already operating in Califor- 


nia, or finally abandon the field altogether. 
since, however, smiled more propitiously upon their cf- 


Boards will send out, and also for those that all the othe: 


dred more devoted missionaries. At the time the com- 


Many were struck, aud teil | 
from their seats prostrate upon the tloor, crying in bitter | 


#reat time it was; two precious souls professed to be | 


and union, both to doctrine, discipline, and each other, | 


place amidst a large assembly of Methodists gathered | 


next day Asbury and Whatcoat were on their route to | 


tracts of Letters containing some account of the work of God since } 


evangelical churches will furnish for California. Let 
them come on, then, for there is work enough for a hun- “ “ 


munication already referred to was written, it seemed to 
be almost the universal regret among the Methodists 


truth. We believe further that much of the interest of 
| the Herald to its readers of all parties, grows out of its | 
independent discussion of public questions. Some of 
jour best friends in this city. men too of divided politeal 
relations, bid us proceed in this course, though they agree 
We have not dis- 
cussed such questions in a radical tone neither. 

| Even in respect to this intolerable Black Law, we have 


| not with us in most political respects. 


confined ourselves editorially to the moral aspects of the 
case. ‘The constitutional ones are legitimate matters of 
linquiry in our columns, but editorially we have deemed 
them of of very littl importance in comparison with the 
| moral features of the question, and have only indirectly 
referred to them. 

In opposing this law, too, we have not recommended 


violence, we have proposed only to render it nugatory by 
a strong moral public sentiment, such as would make in- 
famous its execution, the way precisely in which the law 
of 1783 was morally nullitied. This sort of opposition to 
bad laws is fully within the permission of the Constitu- 
tion is recognized in all civilized lands, and is always a 
healthful and salutary direction of the popular mind. 
There is one passage in this writer we cannot help 
{quoting ; it almost amounts to a joke; it is his last sen- 
~The Christian Advocate and Journal, I think, 
never had more readers in New England than at present.” 


tence : 


| THE SLAVE LAW IN VERMONT. 


The Legislature of Vermont, at its last session, passed 
ja law to give those “inhabitants” of that State. arrested 
as fugitive slaves, the benefit of the Habeas Corpus, and 
of every possible legal defence. We learn from our ex- 
changes that it devolves upon the Circuit Judges of the 
several Judicial Courts, the power of issuing this writ, 
heretofore vested in the Judges of the Supreme Court, 


| several counties, to apply to either class of Judges or 
Courts, in case the arrest of any inhabitant as a fugitive 
slave occurs, When the Judge or Court applied to shall 
issue the writ of Habeas Corpus, returnable to the Su- 
preme or County Court, when in session, or the Judge of 


either Court durings vacation If. eandlorw thie wri 





during the vacation by any Judge, the person arrested 
fand imprisoned as a fugitive be not discharged, he is en- 
titled to an appeal to the next term of the County Court, 
hy furnishing proper bail. The Court to which an appeal 
is made, or to which the writ was originaliy made return- 
able, is directed, upon the application of either party in- 
terested, to allow a trial by jury of all the facts at issue 
between the parties. ‘The law makes it the special duty 
lof the State’s Attorneys in the several counties to use 


'every lawtul means to procure the acquittal of every per- 


and makes it the duty of the State’s Attorneys, in the | 


json arrested and claimed within their districts as a fugi- | 


tive slave, and instructs all judicial and executive oflicers 


who shall know or have reason to believe that such an | 


arrest is intended, to give immediate notice thereof to 
the Attorney in their county, that he may timely take the 
measures that devolve upon him for securing the rights 


of the arrested party. 


tutional. Vermont legislators seem to be ahead of the 


This is something towards protec- | 
tion, but we doubt whether it will be admitted as “ consti | 


| 


{times. See their late temperance movements, noticed in | 


last week’s Herald. 
| ARRIVAL OF OUR MISSIONARIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


} 
} 


The Christian Advocate and Journal contains a letter 


! 
jfrom its California correspondent, who says :—* Two | 


weeks since, we had the pleasure of welcoming to Cali- | 


fornia the devoted missionaries which our charch has had | 


| the Kindness recently to send to the Pacitic. 
' 
| hearty greeting did they receive ; and those of them who 


monds bas been dangerously iil with the Panama fever, 


and has not yet recovered his health, although he is im- 


proving. Sister Simonds has also been quite indisposed, 


but is getting better. Bro. Bannister is not very weil, 
but has already commenced operations in the department 
of education, at the capital, that seeming to be the most 


eligible point at present. Bro. Briggs enjoys fine health, 


and takes charge at Sacramento City until Bro. Simonds 


shall be able to serve the large Methodist society there. 


Bro. Hoyt and lady, and Bro. Flynn, have gone on to 
| Oregon, (a country which is exciting great attention 


j here, on account of its pleasantness and productiveness,) 


and have doubtless commenced their labors before this. 
Phe other missionaries of our Board in this part of the 
world, as far as Tam advised, enjoy good health, and are 
succeeding well.” 





ViRGINIA CONFERENCE. 
The Virginia Conference met in Richmond, on the 
} 27th ult. ‘The returns of members are as follows :-— 
| Whites, 





31,116 

Local Preachers, 189 

Colored. 6.227 

This year, 37,532 
Last year—Whites, 30,938 
Local Preachers, 184 
Colored, 5.891 

37,013 

Increase, 519 


The amount raised for Missions was reported as $7,- 
| 044.74. 

Anniversary meetings were held during the Confer- 
ence, in Centenary, ‘Trinity and Asbury churches. 
Amount raised at Centenary, $910.14; at Trinity, $447.- 
91; at Asbury, $100.; making a total of $1,458.05, mak- 
ing $8,502 79, as the amount raised in the Virginia Con- 


to the Southern Church to be transferred to the Method- | ference during the year. 


The Sunday School department of the Conference 


Heaven has | business shows the following statistics +-Sunday Schools, 


195; Superintendents, 260; Teachers, 1.876; Scholars 


forts, and they have found that in several places in Cali- | 9,659; Volumes in Libraries, 2.215; Amount raised dur- 
fornia, there are Methodists enough to form two socicties ; | ing the year, $1,169.87. 

and hence it is now pretty evident that there will be work 
enough for all the missionaries that both Methodist | from the following abstract from the Report of the Joint 


The financial condition of the Conference will be scen 


-| Board of Finance :— 
Total amount of Claims, $5,034.00 


Receipts, 3,280.18 





The agitation on the Fugitive Slave Law is fast sub- 
siding, and we hope our correspondents will not deem it 


here, both from the .-orth and from the South, that all 


: sie : : Peed desirable to continue very fully its discussion. We shall 
the Methodist ministers in California did not belong to 


- hereafter say little about it editorially, unless the attempt 
one church. I was convinced that those who had joined | jg made to apply it. If the law is a dead letter. agitation 
in this city and at the capital, did not design to change |has killed it. Let it remain dead, and as far as possible 
their church relationship. Ihave yet to learn tho first | in silence 








A right | 


are able, have entered heartily upon their work. Bro. Si- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 








SCHOOLS OF THE WESLEYAN METHODISTs. Tue Harr Cextery.—This we call ay 
There are under the supervision of the committee ot| though we are not entirely satisfle . 

the British Conference 413 day schools, at which 38,117 | pen of Rev. Dr. Davis, sei aenets ed | 

children are taught, at an annual cost of 22.347/. The preface from Pres. Hopkins The oa bags ne 
number of Sabbath Schools is 4,444, in which 465,502 | the United States during the last hh: - os “te — a 
children are instructed—heing an increase in the year of | ed in it—political, education | ss ae vn oe 
3,905; teachers, 84,650; expense, 28,053/. Building ious, &. These are given, i aan pe ite pit 
grants have been made hy her Majesty’s Government to racy, but are vague and Dnpneitiies be pes telah 


the amount of 5,023/.; for books and apparatus, 293/.; | @ very manifest partiality for 
for pupil teachers, 2,360/.; and for salaries, 614d. 


aluable book. 
d with it. Itis from the 


tail. There is also 
the % relivions 

i Thus | tachments. The institutions. Aone gps oar e a 
it appears that the British Government has made grants church are quite fully given, while dina , 
to the Wesleyan schools amounting to something like ' extensive communions. as the 
$410,000. A fine suite of buildings, now nearly completed, | scarcely glanced at. 
in London, are to form a new Normal Institution for the anti-slavery agitation, 


training of day school teachers. | not mentioned. 


, of his own 
of much more 
Methodist for instance, are 
In enumerating the events of the 
the division of the M. E. 
Still the work is almost invaluable, es. 
pecially to us editors, and we thank Dr. Davis for it. 


Church ig 





METHODIST PRESS. | Tappan §& Whittemore, Boston. 
Christian Advocate and Journal, and Rev. Mr. Curry—The Black We inde 
i cet ry | ¢ are indebted to Lev. T. F. Norris. Boston, for a copy 


lof the Annual Regis i 
Re sgister of the Methodist Protest: 
The Christian Advocate and Journal contains a letter Charch, for 1851 we pila ead tidiain 


from Rey. Mr. Curry, respecting his references to Dr. 
Peck in connection with the Black Law controversy. It 
is a noble article. written in the best temper, and with a 
good, firm tone. Mr. Curry disclaims any intention of 
personal severity towards Dr. Peck in his late references 
to the course of the Advocate :— 


| We mentioned lately the publieation of Rev. Aloxan. 


der M’Caine’s Letters on the M. E. Church. &c. 


indebte bi bia 
in ebted to the publishers for ay additional copy, to which 


is prefixed Mr. M’Caine’s “ Defence” ge We have here 
tofore expressed our opinion of Mr. M'Caine’s productions 
A few incidental matters require some attention and_ 


Titten.'s Livinc Acr, No. 345, contains Chateau- 
explanation. 


A dark insinuation is made in one of the briand’s Memoirs ; Tallevrand ; The Pot of Migr 
paragraphs, of terrible disclosures that might be made Pileri Mies ha 
agaist myself, and the rod is held over me in terrorem, to : srimage to the Land 
dever me from “future provocations.” ‘This is, to my Correspondence of Robert 
mind, the most inexcusable portion of the whole piece. Southey; Depopulation of Ireland ; Plax-cotton; with 
1 cannot believe that its author duly considered its bear- Poetry, Short Articles, and Notices of New Books: week- 
ings, ale be would sooner put his hands into the fire than ly, at $6.00 a year, by L. Littell § Co., corner of Ty 

to have uttered it. I willingly extend to him the charity : a 
in this particular that Lask for myself in reference to the and Bromfeld streets. 

unfortunate form of words in my Herald letter. Did [! a 

believe that he deliberately considered the bearing of that} Curistiaxs ix Torker —A letter from Constanti- 
paragraph before it was printed, | should account my es- | nople, dated Nov. 2, says that a rj . sar 
cape from a relation of confidential friendship with him ae mons & Says Chat a riot against the Christian 
as purchased not too dearly, the suffering caused by the population has broken ont at Aleppo. A multitude of 
editorial in the last Advocate being the price. But I do Franks were killed, and their houses sacked and burned 
oe believe he saw its bearing. I cannot be wrong in that. | The Turkish soldiers remained quict spectators of these 
An inuendo about my having at some time * deserted 

my post through terror of martyrdot,” requires a word's ieee 
notice to render justice to third parties. I must say I! _ : ceadeae. a 

have never felt the terror of oth pa for I never | Gorretows Cextre, N. I. Rev. 0. P. Pitcher 
conceived myself within reach of the martvr's crown, | ¥tites, Dec. 16 :—It has heen our unspeakable privilege 
had I desired it ever so much. On a question of animal ,t© enjoy some spiritual refre h 
conrage T will not contend with Dr. Peck. The charge present year. 
of fanaticivm is brought against me as the source of all , 
my multiplied wrong doings. The charge I shall neither 
deny vor attempt to palliate. I would as soon be called 
a funte as 4% Christian philosopher.” That note has Conversion. 
sounded too often and too indiscriminately to do any. sailor. 
serious harm. Indecd the sense of these terms is wholly 
conventional. What by one would be styled the “ ray- Sie 
ings” of a fanatic, another would esteem the very eream MESS Of mind and great anxiety for his soul. He was 
of * Christian philosophy.” Why should a Methodist found frequently reading religious Looks at home. and 
minister. in the middle of the nineteenth century. dread : . 
the name of fimatic? Was not Wesley ealled a fanatic 2 ~—s : baat Soepainas ass meeting. 
Did not many of Luther's friends sav he was mad?) And ~~.'® now a shining, happy Christicon—a wonder to him- 
was it not said of Christ himself. and by his own kindred S€!f, a blessing to his friends, and on ornament to the 
too.—" He is beside himself" Why should the servant church. 
be better than his Master? A few words respecting 
the furave.and LT shall have done. It is my purpose to 
“follow peace with all men,’—to treat everybody cour- that irre- 
teously, whether treated so myself or not. This has ‘ievable rain to which he was so rapidly hastening. 

been my design hitherto, and therefore [ cannot promise | ne 
my-elf much amendment. If T fail in this design at ary | 
time. it will be because of a defective jadement; and us 
I have come to that time of life when I cannot plead my . retitted for the 
youth as an apology for my indiscretion, so I cannot Methodist German Mission there, the former congrega- 
hope that time will do mach towards remedying my in- tion having removed to a larger 
tirmities. I shail, probably, still need the candor and 

forbearance of my friends,—and vet longer, have my col- 
lisions with those who will not receive my declarations 
of sincerity against the semblance of unkindness in my whole debt of the church. 
words and actions. ‘ 


American Papers in England ; 
of my Fathers; Life and 


outrages. 


shings on this charge the 
ry" ; 

Twelve. as we trust. have been converted 
fourteen have joined on trial, 
I can hardly forbear mentioning one remar 


to God, and four reclaimed; 


kable case of 
It is that of a once dissipated and reckless 
He commenced attending our mecting in the 


early part of the year, and soon manifested deep serious- 


not long after, his voice was heard in the el 


He is about forty years of aye, aman of much 
more than ordinary talent and education. Glory be to 
God! who has saved this precious soul from 


IT'ntu Str. Jony’s Metnuopist Episcopat Cuecrcn, 
in Philadelphia, has been purchased and 


church. Several ladies 
of the Methodist Church held a festival lately, and bv 
the proceeds and other means, have removed nearly the 


Bishop Janes, Rev. Drs. 
As to my purpose relative to the Durbin and Kennaday. and other ministers, were present 
great question out of which this miserable personal affair 
has arisen. ny determinations are unchanged. As a free} 
main TE shall claim and exercise the right of free speech, _ ; 

knowing that Dam responsible for whatever Lutter. The A Novet Imprortation.—A correspondent of the 
sane privilege L freely accord to all others. I will en- London Times states that on the 4th of November last 
deavor to like no man the less because he does not agree 

with me, and Task the same in return. I greatly depre- 
cate the divisions among brethren which this subject has : 
and think them unjustifiable. When will Mt sizes, from one inch to two feet, several thousand 
Christians learn to disagree in love. May the Lord figures of the Virgin Mary. and a large quantity of prints 


teach us the good way. 


at the festival, and made excellent addresses. 


nine cases were imported into London, in the steamboat 
City of Boulogne, containing 21.000 crucifixes, of differ 


Occusiol ed, 


(of bleeding hearts. &c.. besides an immense number of 
We like mach this tone. We hope the brethren about rosaries, probably in anti ipation of a large conversion of 
New York will not be brow-beaten out of the avowal of the population to Romani 
their hostility to the flagitious Black Law. 
their brethren throughout the church are upon them. | 


The eyes of a 


Rev. Bexgamrs Worrorp. for nearly half a century 


Let them remember this. a minister of the Me 


list Episcopal Church, diced at 
2 ? Snartanhune & Can the 1 %: » Tote 4 P 
The Northern Advocate belabors the Black Law. A * partanburg. S. C., on the 2 inst. He left the aaa 
part of his large fortune toward the endowment of a cole 
POET MO DPA tases ey 0 re were new e tee - 


South Carolina Conference of the Methodist Cuurch, 





Joteow feom Auburn sneaks as follows on the enhieer — 


I would inquire if there has been any violent or mob 
opposition to the Fugitive Siave Law in this city? If) 
there has been anything of the kind, the citizens have not South. 
yet learned the fact. Merhaps you can give some infor: | 
mation on the subject. There was a singular discourse : ee 4 
delivered on that subject, from one of the pulpits in this | Metice of this oceasion bas been misprinted heretofore. 
city, on ‘Lhanksgiving day ; setting forth that it is the It is now corrected, and will be found in its appropriate 
paramount duty of man to obey the higher law of God in place. 
preference 10 the statutes of men, when obnoxious to 
that higher law. and almost in the next breath, setting | 
forth the doctrine, in etfeet, that legislative action, being ; 
ordained of God, all laws made by such action should be Correspondent of the Pui itun Recorder says :—There are 
implicitly obeyed by man. A strange paradox. We) too many ministers in otlice here, men who have devoted 
have fallen upon strange times and strange doctrines. | themselves to the Gospel 
How a imancan obey the higher law, and at the same 
time obey the law of man, when such how is in opposition | ~"-", ; : 
to the higher law of God, the writer has vet to learn. A ful in his denomination, was recently appointed, and 
stranger in the place might have supposed from the dis- | another promoted. 
course above alluded to, that there had been -ome terri- 
ble outbreak in Opposition to carrying out the darling 
Fugitive Slave Law. But such has not been the fact, ‘ es 
and such a discourse comes with a very poor grace at; Was pastor of a church in this vicinity. A Presbyterian 
this time of peace and quietude. But the truth is, it | minister, who was appointed on a fat salary, sometime 
savors strongly of a sympathy with Southern slavery. | : 
Such sentiments will never be acquiesced ino by the | 
Inasses of the people of the North. They may suit the : 
aristocracy for wliose especial comfort L suppose they are | half the salary. 
intended. ‘Phe people are decidedly opposed to human | ‘ ; 
boudage, believing it to be contrary to the laws of God | Lowe, Mass.—The agency for the Tevald at Low- 
and our common humanity. What! not give a fugitive | ell has been transferred fiom Jonathan Weeks to Bro. 
slave even a cup of cold water, or a morsel of bread to) Jouan E. Snort. 
sustain his famishing body 4% Zell it not in Gath ; pub- 
lish at not in the strects of Ashe lon” Such is the Fugitive 
Slave Luw—even in the name of a disciple he ahall not ae ae koa 
have water or bread. The time has gone past when any OG> We are happy to learn that arrangements have 
man, whether he be a minister or a Jayman, will be able | peony made for holdine a Christmas Love feast at the Brom- 
to control public opinion when the consciences of the ws : 


people are fully satistiedthey are in the right. 


Depication at Littrieios, N. I.—Bro. Holman's 


CLERGYMEN aT Wasuincton.—-The Washington 


Especially are there too many 


Methodist ministers. One, who was believed to be use- 


One gentieman is a clerk, who was a 


Professor in one of the Theological Seminaries of the 


Episcopal Church, a most estimable man. Another, who 





ago, found the business, which was made light to him, so 


irksome, that he resigned, and returned to preaching on 





Bro. Short is also agent for the 
| Ladies’ Repository and Guide to Holiness. 


field St. Church this evening. It is designed for all the 
Let there be a gencral 
Kev. Messrs. A. D. Merrill 


and E. 'T. Taylor will take charge of the meeting, which 


| Methodist churches in the city. 
This paper contains some very interesting sketches of | 


rally of pastors and people. 
New England preachers trom its Boston correspondent. | 
. | 


The Iinois Advocote reports a gracious revival at Leb- | will commence at 7 o'clo: k. HK, 





anon and MeKendree College. It says :— 


e : R The Chelsea Telegraph publishes entire an able Lee- 
We are glad to announce that a gracious revival of i itl rage . 5 
religion is mm progress in this village. ‘The altar in the | tre delivered before the Chelsea Lyceum, by Rev. E. 
College chapel is crowded night after night with peni- | Otheman. 

tents, and a number have already been converted. The | tracts hereafter. 

work seems to be spreading amongst the students, anid | 
through the entire community. We trust that it will 
continue to spread until every student shall be rejoicing } 
in the assurance of salvation. 





It is a tine production. We shall give ex- 


We would call particular attention to Bro. Packard's 
advertisement. His plan of Music Instruction has been 
examined and approved by the Dreachers’ Mecting of 
We hope 
We need some plan 


The Southern Advocate rebukes the Northern Method- 


: | Boston—it is said to be all it pretends to be. 
ists, especially the New York preachers, for their anti- 


our societies will give attention to it. 


slavery spirit. for the amendmeht of our public singing; this strikes us 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tickyon, Reep & Fierns, Doston, have issued a very The Bible Christian Connexion in England, founded in 

attractive litthe volume, from the pen of “ Grace Green-| 1815, numbers 67 circuits; itinerant and local preachers, 
wood,” entitled The Llistory of my Pets. “ Grace” is 4! 551; members of socicties, 13,553 ; missionary stations, 
much better story teller than poet, and that is saying 4! 37; missionaries, 61. 
There is vivacity almost in excess aout her 
prose compositions. These are “true stories,” and they 
will be favorites with all youngsters that get hold of 
The volume is beautifully embellished. 


as a feasible onc. 








great deal. 
LITERARY ITEMS. 

Usrvsuisnep Lerrens.—Dr. Peck says: * We have 

them. come into possession of a valuable lot of original letters 


Ocv James, the Irish Pedlur, is the title of a poem pub- from Bishop Asbury, Dr. Coke and others—dating from 


lished by the American Sunday School Union. The ' , 
The poetry, without pretension, is | Commencing with the first of January. 
ten to the late Rev. Thomas Morrell, and preserved by 


1790 to 1805, which we purpose to give to our readers— 

r ; 
story is well told. They were writ- 
adapted to those for whom the book is designed, and the 
relizious sentiments of the volume are excellent. It 
abounds in plates. Depository, 9 Cornhill. 


his widow until her death, and then came into the hands 
of Rev. Francis A. Morrell, of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, by whose kindness we have been favored with 
them. They reflect mach light upon the history of the 
published by Carter g Brothers, New York. This is a) j.05 and we know will be read with great interest. 
delightful work, fal! of evangelical savor and pertinent! ; ook out for THe Morrect Lerrers, at the com- 
thoughts. It has passed through twenty London editions. | pencement of the next volume.” 

Gould § Lincoln, Boston. 


Saitu’s Green Pastures for the Lord's Flock has been 


The first public school in San Francisco already num- 

Carter & Brotrnens, New York, have issued &@ NCW) bers 150 pupils, from 4 to 16 yeats of age. Of this whole 
edition of Bonar's Truth and Error. The remain- 
Scotland 4, Eng- 
land 5, Ireland 5, Germany 1, France 1, Chili 20, Peru 1, 


It is a series of let: | number, only two were born in California. 
ters on some of the controversies of the day, and is| der date their birth-places as follows : 
thoroughly Calvinistic. Gould §- Lincoln, Boston. 
Reasons for becoming a Mithodist—-This is a little) Australia 20, New Zealand 15, Sandwich Islands 3— 
q Seventy-two are 


work by Rev. L. Smith. of the Methodist Episcopal Church. making 76 born in foreign countries. 
Mr. Smith was once a Calvinistic Baptist. He gives his of American parentage—12 Scotch, 21 English, 18 Irish, 
reasons for renouncing ‘*close communion.” His per-| 4 French, 5 German, 4 Chilian, 1 Spanish, 1 Italian and 
sonal sketch is quite interesting, and his “ reasons” quite 1 Peruvian. 

conclusive. The work will do good. We bespeak for it 
an extensive circulation.— Peirce, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


Tue New York Triseune has 12 editors and re- 
porters, and in all 130 persons daily employed onit. The 
A Boox ror Everypopy is the title of a small vol-| weekly expenditures are $2,800. It is owned in 100 
ume by Rev. D. S. Welling, of Ohio, on the “ Asylums of | shares, the majority of them by the original proprietors, 
Ohio,” and “ Health, Diet and Morals,” and the causes. Messrs. Greeley and McElrath, the remainder by five 
symptoms and proper treatment of nervous diseases and assistant editors and five other persons employed in the 
insanity. The volume is well prepared, and abounds in establishment. The daily issue is over 18,000, and the 


judicious suggestions. —Pittsburgh, Parkins ¢ Ce. weekly 41,000 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS. 


New Mextco.—We thankfully publish that Bro. E. 
G. Nicholson, our missionary for this new and distant 
country, has safely arrived with his dear family at Santa 
Fe. Such were the perils that were in the way he took 
to reach his field, that we thought it not best at the time 
to publish the following parts of a letter we received 
from him: “We break up camp about four o'clock, 
A. M., move on till ten or twelve o'clock, get our dinner, 
then move again till nine or ten o'clock at night and 
camp; no camp-fires are kindled, lest the savages should 
discover our resting-place, and of course we get but one 
meal per day. The dangers of the way will maltiply 
after we leave this fort (Sumner.) We cross the Arkan- 
sas river twenty-six miles trom here, and will then be in 
the region of hostile savages; but the God of missions, 
who has brought us thus far on the way, will 


guide us to the end in safety. 


doubtless 
The mules left at this 
f place are in bad condition, and we shall be obliged to go 
on through to Santa Fe, with the team that has brought 
us from Independence. These are pretty well worn, and 
soine of our men are afraid they will give out.” 

“Out of all their fears,’ however, “ the Lord hath de- 
livered them.” 


See the following letter :— 
Santa Fe, Oct. 31, 1850. 
“Dear Bro. Derpix:—Through the good Provi- 
dence of God we reached this place the 28th instant, in 
improved health. The citizens were apprized of our 
mains, and we had reason to expect quarters in some 


American family, but were disappointed to find none 
were prepared to receive us ; 


Mi 


gave us lus room, till we could rent for ourselves. 


mien 
' 


; d bricks; yet they make comfortable dwellings | Louis to San Francisco. A message has been received 
whee: teak oleate eel Gumeee yg Pe range from t) — | trom the President, announcing that Texas had agreed to 
Sve t - rhey ned i Receiieall ‘dollars per nied yg mat accept the proposition for the payment of ten millions of 
flv oO ely and a hund Ft . A ne : 
chandise and everything is exorbitantly hich. | dollars, and the boundary line established between that 
" 28 hey tent bees Bile te teaee Mek ous Methodists. | State and New Mexico by the bill passed at the last ses- 
palit ieiinee eae satieaioas ae Gier Paling : me ¥ | Sion of Congress The subject of Cheap Postage is 
© SEO} : mine 2 Aza next Sabbath, | now receiving the consideration of Congress. The bill 
ideavor to form a little class of those speaking our | jogore ; ; . : on OF tna pth 
use . — | before it provides for postage on letters of half an ounce 
= : : ‘ ., | prepaid, three cents ; unpaid, five, (for any distance.) and 
* Sole persor re ¢ ’ ersug > r, , ° ’ - ? 
” | , ‘8 =k . owe I eer sage eon = reducing postage on newspapers. The subject has al-| 
rT anee > CO Teka 1 SOcICctV B ® ° w 
ee ee : : war the 2. ped yut lt® | ready been extensively discussed, and the general senti- 
( nee al pious etlorts of Ame rican omish pri¢ Sts. | ment of the country has - ae Pesce ; ‘avor i 
| t to say that this view is entertained by some repu- | i , try has been expressed in favor of the 
oret By Sune : alteia ' - fe ~ | reduction of the presont rates of postage. -eting re- 
t men here, and yet nothing could be more absurd ; I brates of postage. A mosting ve 


Romanism has been the 


ie holiness. 


ist, and having placed our 
ron the Plaza, I trust it will remain there until the 

isands Mexicans, Americans, and Pueblos, who 

how rioting in sin, will have hailed it with joy. 

I must now close, and trust 


of 


give you an interesting report by the December mail. 
We brought nothing but an outlit with us; and should 
winter set in early, and the ox team, which has our 
ks of clothing, here, we shall be in 

ry bad fix. t us in your prayers. 
Lk. G. Nicnorsoy.” 


matter. 


fail to urrive 
Deo not tory 
“ Yours truly, 


* We do not so understand the 


and that he has spent some time and labor with 
le of Santa Fe. 


nr 


t neo 
t 


y he may have left for the field to which he was 
At all events, it is 
plain Bro. Nicholson is unapprized of the fact of Bro. 


presence at Santa Fe 


y set 


zinally upart—California. 





i in. Is cn 


We have just learned that 
gaged as Chaplain for the regiment stationed 
Washing 


of t yomander and his asso 


under Col at the very earnest request 


Bro. N. and 


interview since Noy. 4th.— 





iate officers. 
ive doubtless had an 
Sec.] 
} 
Inpran Misstons.—The following extract from a let- 
t Bro. Danl. f 


‘ancher, the missionary for the Onon- 

dasa Indian Mission in the Oncida Conference, N. Y., 
23 & rod Rews -— 

“ Onondaga Castle, Dec. 7, 1850. 

Having had our second quarterly meeting in the 

( ive Indian Mission tor the current year, I now 

\ to make my report. Last week, on Friday, we 

quarterly meeting Onondaga. Our Presid- 

{ Kev. Silas Comtort, was with us in the spirit 

Divine Master. ‘bie missionary from Oneida and 

of his native brethren were likewise present, as 

united in our quarterly meetings. The meeting 

th iuteresting and protitable. The last quarter 


1 characterized for an increase ef spirituality and 
mony the members: our congregations are con- 
reased. For nearly two weeks we have 
evening, and the Lord has 
iow many are really 
d il cannot tell; more than thirty have pro- 

repent of their and the work has not 
[doubt not it would do your soul good to share 


Lhi¢ 
vious mectings ¢ . 
1 our etforts with su 
! . 


ess 


in our devotions from evening to evening 
ie© school is likewise in a very prosperous state. 
i! mare quite uniform in theirattendance. ‘The 
Z her is as high as turty since the commence- 
of this term. 
v7 “9? \ 


Liss vary Collections 


1 New Jersey in Motion —And if 
moves forward according to the step taken in Halsey 
the rear when the re- 


she will certainly not be in 


Conferences assemble in the spring to report 


iselves. We understand that a collection of three 
liu i dollars was taken up in the Halsey st. Church, 
; irk, N. J., for the missionary cause. 


l Communion Vesse s—The 


pastor of the Bethel 
nd Missionary to the Swedes wanted a set of fur- 


for 


sacramental service 
itals, and the sick sailors and officers on ship- 
Jt was u set suitable for such occasions he sought, 
tis pleasant to meet with and record incidents of 

r to which this 


mentioning it to a friend, who gave him a line to 
1 who is known to have a heart (Hart) in 


place 


rractl 
it 


| 
5 Crust 


of Pearl street, when the gentleman, true to 


itation, upon learning 


the purposes for which the 
was wanted, said, * With pleasure. Just select 
yu want You are welcome to them, and I'm 
ged to you for calling.” 


— 


Congressional, 


WasuincTon, Dee. 16. 
Srexate.—Mr. Cass submitted a resolution, calling for 
wrespoudence between this Government and Austria 
erninge the [ 
laid Mr. Benton introduced and 
ned a bill to provide for the location and constrac- 
of a railroad and common highway, from St. Louis 
to San Francisco, and to extinguish the Indian titles 
y said highway; to establish military posts, and 
grant land to actual settlers. The plan embraces a rail- 
roud, plank road, and a good common road, for wagons 
| horses, also for pedestrians. The main road goes 
sit to the Pacitic, and will be 1600 miles long, with 
two branches—one to Santa Fe, 300 miles long, and the 
otier to Oregon 500 miles. The grant to be about 100 
miles wide, and to comprise about 150,000,000 acres. 
tlousk.—Mr. Strong gave notice that he would call up 
the New Hampshire contested election case on ‘Tuesday. 
‘She Cheap Postage Bill was made the order of the day 
for Wednesday. The first ‘Tuesday. Wednesday, and 
‘I ee in tomes Were set apart for the considera- 
tion of the territorial business of repr ) soti 
panty Har of Oregon, Minnesota, and 
Senate, Tuesday, Dec. 17.—The Board of Officers 
called to consider the propricty Of creating the rank of 
Licutenant General of the Army, and to devise measures 
to prevent military officers from exercising ciyi] duties. 
sent in a report, which was referred to the Military Com- 
mittee. The Military Committee reported back the bill 
to establish a Western Armory; also the bill to refund 
South Carolina the moneys advanced during the Florida 


wa 


« I t there; over. 
Tle 


Sty, 


and as the hotels are mere | 
wing aud gainbling houses, and furnish uo lodging.— 
teven for & single night,—our situation might have | 
ceu exceedingly embarrassing but for the kindness of 
tall, one of the mail contractors, who generously | 
We | 
ive Taken rooms in a sale carri//e, or enclosure, at forty | 
jollars per month, (ten dollars less per month than the 
proprietor can rent them for at any time.) and will com- 
house-keeping to-day on the stmallest possible 
‘The houses here are about twenty feet high, built! 
ves, or suu-dveied mud, and resemble our kilns of 


truitful source of Mexico’s | 
sradation, nor is it the aim of her priests anywhere to 
To send American priests here for | 


we shall be prepared to 


a 


We suppose | ever, in the minds of many, that if South Carolina is to 
Rev. Mr. Reid, a Buptist missionary, was the first | 


We suppose that he must either 
jt on a visit to some of the neighboring towns, or | Moderate disposition, and the project of a State Conven- 


s—having frequently to} 


vaut of the pastor gave rise : | 


With this he went to Burling-slip, a few | 


S. Agent sent to Hungary during the | 


copies of specifications granted in foreign countries re- 
ceivable in evidence on trial of all cases for infringements. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis offered a substitute for the whole 
bill. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Badger moved that the Senate adjourn till Mon- 
day. Carried, 20 to 18. 

Hovsr.—The House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union, and took up the Cheap 
Postage Bill. 

Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, advocated newspapers 
circulating in counties where published, free; out of the 
county and in the State, half a cent; sent out of the 
State, one cent; transicnt papers, two cents; and drop 

apers, one cent. 

Mr. Morse said, not a single argument had been ad- 
vanced to induce him to favor the reduction of postage. 

_ Mr. Taylor advocated 3 and 5 cent postage, giving no- 
tice he should introduce an amendment, to abolish post- 
| "ke on Newspapers, in the county where published, or 30 
miles beyond. 
| 


Mr. Greene contended that a uniform rate of 5 cents 
| was sufficient to beein wit! 





| Mr. Bowie opposed the reduction of postage, because 
a million and a hait of dollars were to be taken from the 
rreasury at a time when the Nationa! debt was $70,000,- 
000, to make up a deficiency in the receipts. 

Mr. Conger contended for 2 cents postage. 

Mr. Thurston opposed that part of the bill which taxes 
letters to California and Oregon three times, and news- 
) papers four times as much as those in other parts of the 

country. 


Review of the Week. 


Congress has fairly commenced its labors, and much 
| will probably be accomplished by the two Houses before 
the holidays. ‘The annual report of the Secretary of the 
l'reasury has been presented, and all the information rel- 
ative to the various branches of the public service is now 
| before the members, together with the suggestions of the 
heads of Departments. The House of Representatives 
| set apart Wednesday, of this week, for the consideration 
| of the Cheap Postage Bill, and the second ‘Tuesday in 
| January for the New York Branch Mint Bill. Mr. Ben- 
{ton has introduced a bill, providing for the location and 
( construction of a railroad and common highway from St. 











, cently held in New York, after a discussion of the whole 
matter, passed a series of resolutions recommending a 
still greater reduction than is proposed by the bill before 


F .. | Congress. The Senate of S Carolina has passed | 
irpose of changing the face of society, would be like | 5 tl aes PG elegy a of South arolina has _ sed H 
I htshade to cure tl cifects of poison But w wedloees recommending a State Convention in December 
wt Shieh i ne ie 5 s ‘ a ~ i q 

¢ first * to enter this field with ‘ rreat desin f| next, and appropriating three hundred thousand dollars 

its c tis Gitaua i 3 nee “ r ? st: maa fh) * . ° 
: atain ved our | tor Military purposes. The question of secession, and 

wing its inhabitants to ¢ d 


| the calling of a Southern Congress has occupied nearly 
| the whole attention of the two branches since the com- 





| mencement of the session. ‘There is some diversity of | 
| sentiment in regard to the proper course to be pursued 

by the State. but it seems to be the general opinion that | 
| the State must not conform quietly and peaceably to the 
| laws of the lind, but must take some step towards resist- 
;ance and treason. Some are in favor of doing this im- 
| mediately, and independently of any other States ; others 
| regard it as more judicious to await the action of other } 
; Southern States. There seems to be a conviction, how- 


secede, she must be alone in her action. We learn by 
the latest telegraphic despatches, that the House of Rep- 
| resentatives has refused to concur with the Senate in the 
adoption of this bill. This seems to indicate a more 


tion will probably be abandoned. In the Georgia | 
Convention, resolutions have been adopted, approving of 
the compromise measures of the last session of Congress, 
deprecating the further agitation of the slavery question, 
and expressive of attachment to the Union. ‘They de- 
clare it to be the opinion of the Convention that the | 
preservation of the Union depends upon the faithful exe- | 
cution of the Fugitive Slave Law. The Convention ad- | 
journed finally on the 14th inst Gov. Floyd, of | 
Virginia, has made the recent law of Vermont the sub | 
| ject of a special message to the Legislature now in ses- 
sion. He regards the law as injurious and insulting to 
the South, and recommends the Legislature to invite all 
the States of the Union to unite in sending delegates to | 
a general converftion to be held at some central point in | 
May next, and that an appeal be made to all the South- | 
ern States to postpone any extreme action until the re- | 





sult of the deliberations of this convention shall be made 
known. The Maryland State Convention, now in| 
session, has passed a series of resoluiions in favor of the | 
compromise measures. Letters approving of these resu- | 
lutions have been received by the Convention from Pres- | 
ident Fillmore and Daniel Webster ———A Court Mar- 
tialis now in session at Washington for the trial of | 
Commodore Jones, late commander of the Pacitic squad- | 
ron. Among the charges against this officer are that of | 
unlawfully hanging two men on board of a ship in Cali- | 
fornia, oppression of lis men, aud using the funds of the 
squadron to speculate in gold. He has already been ac- 
quitted on the first charge ‘Two more fatal steam- 
boat explosions have occurred on the Mississippi river. 
The boiler of the tow-boat, Anglo-Norman, burst while 
she waz on a pleasure excursion up the river with more | 
than one hundred persons on board. Several of the pas- 
sengers were killed. and many more severely injured. 
The steamer Knoxville, from New Orleans to Nashville, 
when leaving the levee, burst all her boilers. About 20 
persons lost their lives by this accident.—'Traveller. 


| General Intelligence. 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The steamer Cherokee aarived at New York, Dec. 20, 
from Chagres via Kingston, with one milion sx hundred 
and eighty thousand one hundred dollars in gold, and 361 
passcnuyers. 
| ‘The cholera had abated at Kingston. 

ing in the interior of Jamaica. 

fhe English steamer ‘Tay had arrived at Panama with 
370 passengers from Realijo. 

Gold continued to come into San Francisco from the 
mines plentilully. It was selling at San Francisco at 
$15 1-2 an ounce. 

The cholera had abated at San Francisco ; 
mento city, and up the river, it was more fatal. 
| Business was very brisk. 

‘Lhe passengers by the Cherokee have four hundred 
thousand doliars in gold, additional to that on the steam- 
\er's manifest. 

The ‘Tennessee arrived at Panama on the 2d, with two 
| weeks later news from San Francisco. ‘The mails had 
not reached Chagres when the Cherokee left. 

The Pacitic had not arrived at Chagres December 9th. 
Steamer Philadelphia arrived 9th, trom New Orleans, 
}and would sail next day. Both vessels would be full of 
| passcuyers. 

} From the Pacific News. 

Since our last issue nothing of particular interest has 
occurred to mark the progress of California. ‘The chole- 
ra has made rapid strides in some localities, and laid 
many in the dust. In this city, since its first appearance 
some three weeks ago, the number of deaths have been 
about 135, while at Sacramento they have perhaps 
reached 1000! The scourge, however, is abating, and 
the deaths in either city do not now average over eight 
orten per day. ‘This mortality has prostrated in a great 
measure, the business of the large cities, and consequently 
atfected every locality. 

During the approaching winter, a much larger number 
of miners will remain in the mines than ever before, and 
consequently more gold will be taken out than during 
any previous winter scason. Much attention is being 
paid to quartz mines. 

The Mariposa mines are yielding. a good return, not- 
withstanding the machinery is not as powerful as desira- 
ble. Within a short time past, however, another quartz 
vein of great richness has been discovered between the 
South Fork of the Feather and Yuba rivers. Heretofore 
the mines have only been scratched over, and seientific 
mining has just commenced. When fully under way, 
and the requisite amount of capital actively employed, 
the result will be even more wonderful than ever before. 

An extra session of the Legislature is still under ad- 
visement, and not altogether improbable, as the necessi- 
ties of the State demand it. ‘The act of Congress, mak- 
ing Benicia a port of entry, has called forth much discus- 
sion, and exc ted no little astonishment. Itis hoped that 
Congress wiil make the collection district bill in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people. 

Indian difliculties continue, but not of a serious nature. 
Several skirmishes have taken place, with the loss of but 
two or three lives on either side. 


It was still rag- 


at Sacra- 





tlouse.—Mr. Morse, of Louisiana, announced the death 
of tits late colleague, Mr. Harmanson ; and after the usual 


7 


testimonials of respect, the House adjourned. 


Senate, Wednesday, Dee. 18—Mr. Bradbury moved 
that 1500 copies of the report on the slave trade be or- 
dered to be printed. 


Mr. Bradbury's resolutions about removals from office 
were taken up 


House.—The joint resolution to fill up vacancies in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institute passed. 
The House then went into Committee on the Cheap 
Postage Bill. The bill provides on letters prepaid, half 
ounce, 3 cents, unpaid, 5 cents, and reduces postage on 
newspapers. Without coming to any conclusion, the 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 
SenaTE, Thursday, Dec. 19.—The bill to amend the 
Act promoting the useful arts, which was amended by 
the Senate at the last session, was taken up. 
a urnucy moved to amend the amendment of last 


Mr. Turney offered an amendment, making certified 





The Sacramento ‘Times says, we have seen persons 
from various portions of the mines, from whom we learn 
that the cholera has spread to but a very limited extent. 
A few cases have occurred at Nevada City, Rough and 
Ready, and other towns. 


The Yuba mines have generally yielded well—the av- 
erages per man being $8 or $10 daily. A large number 
of miners will winter on the Yuba. 

Gov. Burnett has issued a proclamation, appointing 
the 30th of November as a day of Thanksgiving, Praise, 
and Prayer. ‘ 


ED 


Tittep Men.—The title of Prof. js getting to be more 
indiscriminately applicd than that of D. D. Lately 
Prof. S. was announced to give a lecture at the Society 
Library in New York, on the use and abuse of spectacles. 
He did what he proposed to do, and did it very well, be- 
cause he was a spectacle-maker by trade. We shall. not 
he surprised to sce it announced that Prof. Patrick 
O'Neal will lecture on the relation of hod carriers to the 
rapid growth of our large cities, to which the members of 








the profession will be particularly invited.—Exchange pa. 


Kentucky Lecistation.—A bill has just passed the 
Kentucky Legislature, which prohibits the transportation 
of negroes across the Ohio river by owners or keepers of 
ferries, except in company of their owners, or by their 
written authority, in the form of attorney, duly acknowl- 
edged, certified, and recorded, and imposes for every 
such offence a forfeiture of the ferry right, a fine of $200, 
and makes the owners or keepers of the ferry liable, in 
addition, for the full value of the slave. 


Stave Property.—The value of all the slave prop- 
erty in the United States is computed to be a thousand 
millions of dollars. In all the slave States, the blacks 
increase more rapidly than the whites, in proportion to 
their numbers. The number of free blacks in the South- 
ern States is about fifty thousand greater than in the 
Northern. 


Proressor oF GREEK aND Ruetoric.—William G. 
Allen, a colored young man, law student in the office of 
Ellis Gray Loring, Esq., has been appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Greck and Rhetoric in the Central College, | 
Mt. Granville, N.Y. Mr. Allen is also well known as 
the successful lecturer upon the Origin, Literature, and 
probable Destiny of the African race.—Chronotype. 


Poisoned BY Eatinc A Worm.—-A small boy was 
recently poisoned in Manson, Ohio, by eating a part of a 
worm in an apple. He complained it did not taste good. 
Inashort time his mouth began to swell, and in two 





hours he was dead. His parents upon examination, 
found in the apple a portioa of a worm, known as the) 
thousand-legged worm. 


Rattroap ww Perv.—A railroad between the city of | 
Lima and Callao, eight miles, is completed. The Presi- | 
dent of the Republic, and a number of prominent men 
on the 8th of November made a trial trip on the road. 
Before the train had proceeded a mile, the locomotive 
ran off the track: one man was killed, and three were 
wounded. 

Mr. Webster, the Professor of Oratory to the Royal 
Academy of Music, recommends the erection of sounding 
boards over pulpits, to be formed of strained sheep-skin, 
acquired. 

A patent has been taken out in England for a wearing 
fabric composed entirely of fur. It is adapted to all pur- 
poses, either for gentlemen or ladies. The article is 
lighter, softer, firmer, and warmer than any other materi- 
al ever worn as a covering to the human body. It is the 
perfect ideal of cloth. The softest satin is harsh to the 
touch, and the finest lamb’s wool coarse, compared with 
this beautiful fabric. It is made into cloth composed 
wholly of far, and part of silk and part of fur. 


S3tems. 


The quantity of tapestry to dress a large church is im- 
mense. Some of the cathedrals of Italy, for example, 
would need as much as would suffice to equip the “ North | 
Carolina,” or any other line of battle ship in sails. 


| 


| 

Tickets of absolution are given by the priests in Italy. | 
These tickets are presented and indirectly serve as letters 
of recommendation. In some situations of responsibility 

” | 


these tickets are indispensable to obtaining employment. | 


By the recent United States Census of this State, the 
number of inhabitants born in foreign countries, is a little 
more than 180,000, or about 18 per cent. of the whole 
population of the State. 


Within four years, about $15,000,000 have been expen- | 
ded in railroads in Vermont and New Hampshire, and | 
nearly $70,000,000 in New England. 


The real name of Pius IX. is Giovanni Maria delia di | 
Mastai Ferretti. The Popes seldom adopt their own | 
names when elected to the pontificate, they generally 
assume some other ; thus “John Mary Mastai Ferretti” | 
took that of Pius IX. 


{ 

| 

The Bangor papers state that the story published in| 
the Bath Tribune, that Mr. Johnson, of Orono, Me., has | 


founded. 


| 
Here is a good receipt for making strong paste for pa- 
per :—To two large spoonsful of fine flour, put as much 
pounded rosin as will lie on a shilling; mix with as much 
strong beer as will make it of fine consistence, and boil 


' 

{ 

half an hour. Let it be cold before it is used. 
| 


The rate of farm-labor, in some parts of Great Britain, | 
is down to a penny a day. 


Mis Eliza W Farnham, formerly a 
cessful scheme of female emigration to California, has 
become the proprictress of a tine farm near San Francis- 
co, the crops on which this season are estimated to be 
worth $60,000. The California Courier gives an account 
of a judgment obtained by her in one of the Courts in 


San Francisco, against Joseph S. Ruckle, for $3,661.27. 


The Commandants of the Navy Yards at Boston, New | 


York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, have been instructed by 
the Navy Department to receive and store all articles in- 
tended for the Exhibition in London, and to deliver the 
articles tosuch Revenue Cutter as may be detailed to 
convey them to the receiving ship. 


The number of vessels belonging to the United States 
wrecked during the year ending June, 1849, as shown by 
The 
Total, $4,523,176 
connection 


official documents, was 585, valued at $2,021,495. 
value of their cargoes was $2,501,771. 
The total number of lives lost in 
above was 477. The amount of losses paid by underwri- 
ters on vessels and cargoes was $2,802,319. 





A FEW EINTS TO OUR FRIENDS. 

We are gratified in going over our books to find that 
nearly all our subscribers have paid to the close of the 
volume. We have really a noble list of patrons, and it 
is a pleasure to do business with them. ‘There are, how- 
ever, a few, who owe for the past year, and some even 
more. We hope that such will make no objection to 


paying the full terms ; they have been explicitly informed 


that such would be our claim, and we hope that none will 


now demur. 


ensuing year. 
’ 





WE WANT 

All our old subscribers to continue the coming year. 
Doubtless some of them are thinking they will stop. We 
beg them to reconsider such a purpose. Surely this is 
no time to stop the Herald, when many are making such 
generous efforts to increase our list. We can’t afford to 
lose one of you, good brethren ; your continued patronage 
is necessary to the support of a Methodist organ in New 
England at our reduced terms. Just imagine the embar- 
rassment of our cause without it, and consider whether it 
is not your duty to sustain it, as much as another’s. We 
are persuaded also, that you cannot part with the Herald 
without suffering spiritual loss. We sincerely believe it 


is doing you good; making you a more intelligent, and | 


pious, and useful Christian on earth, and making more 
probable your salvation in Heaven. We hope then every 
one of you will hold on for this year; perhaps we may 
hercafter spare you with less mutual loss. 


DON’T DELAY. 

Our bills are in the hands of subscribers and agents ; 
and we are all ready to take the money. We hope to get 
much of this business on our books before January, as we 
are usually quite overwhelmed with the avalanche of 
work that comes upon us then. Will our friends please 
remember this, and pass along three or four thousand 
dollars TH1s MONTH ? 


A SUGGESTION. 

We observe that a large proportion of our accounts 
are squared to the close of the volume. Would it not be well 
for all our friends to adopt this course? It would be a 
great accommodation in settling the accounts hereafter, 
to all concerned, more particularly the agents. Let us, 
then, all make an effort to have the payments brought up 
to the close of the next volume, January 1, 1852. 


OUR TERMS 
Are strictly carried out in settling accounts at the office, 
and we wish our agefts to adhere to them in all cases 
whatsoever: i. e., one shilling per month for all arrear- 
age, and 12 1-2 cts. per month for advance pay. We 
prefer to suffer subscribers to stop their papers at once, 
rather than violate our terms. 





BE PARTICULAR 
In sending subscribers, new or old, to give the whole 
Christian name, and also, the Post Office Address. 
Again, when the direction of a paper is to be changed, 
please say whero it bas been sent. 


| 
by which a great increase of reverberation would be | 


matron of the | 
Sing Sing Prison, and the projector of a partially suc- | 


with the | 


We respectfully solicit them to discharge | 
these old obligations at once, and pay in advance for the | 


WE Wa4NT, ALSO, 

A nett gain of Two Tnousanp subscribers. We made 
that gain in 1842, with the old terms. How much easier 
can it be done now, when the paper is better than it ever 
has been, and the price 25 per cent. less! Why, we 
ought to have twice that number, and yet we ask for but 
two thousand. This, we think, will make the experiment 
of reduced terms successful, and put us on a paying basis. 
Now, then, preachers, subscribers, and friends—none of 
us are accustomed to failure! let us all take hold to- 
gether, and success is certain. 





REMITTANCES. 

Agents in making remittances, will please send the 
precise amount, as near as may be without incurring 
extra postage. $1.25 may be enclosed for a single 
postal rate: and where post oflice stamps can be procur- 
ed, the precise amount can generally be sent. If our 
brethren could see the reasonableness of this request, as 
we see it, we are sure they would comply at once. 

Tae AGENT. 








NOTICES. 


DEDICATION.—The new house of worship, recently erected in 
this village, for the use of the M. E. Church, will, Providence per- 
mitting, be dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, on Wednes- 
day the 8th of January next. Services to commence at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. Brethren in the ministry on the district, and those on the 
borders ofthe Vermont Conference, are invited to attend. 

Littleton, N. H., Dee. 11. 2t 8. Horsman. 

NOTICE—TIME ALTERED.—It was expected that the above 
dedication would take place on the 25th inst. In view of that the 
Haverhill District Association was appointed to meet on the 24th. 
The delay of the dedication is unavoidable. The Association will 
therefore meet on Tuesday evening, Jan 7. It is hoped there 
will be a general rally of all the preachers on the district. ‘Those 
present at our last meeting at Landatff, [ am certain will not forego 
the pleasure and profit of another meeting of the kind. 

Dec. 11. 2t S. Hotman. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT—FOURTH QUARTER. 





| North Andover, Jan. 11 12 
Ballard Vale, P. M., “6 12 
} Gloucester Harbor, “« 18 =«#«19 
“ Parish, P. M., ee 19 

Salem, “ 24 
Marblehead, “« 25 26 
Newburyport, Feb. 6 
Newbury, sad 7 
Ipswich, “ 8 9 
‘Topstield, P. M., “ 9 
South =t., « 4 16 
Saugus, « 1 16 
Wood End, o Ql 

| Danvers, oo 2 
| Mission, P. M., “ 23 


Lynn Common, rr 
Charlestown, Dec. 24. 


6 24 
A. Binney. 





| GARDINER DISTRICT—THIRD QUARTER. 


| Rath, Jan. 4 5 Sweden, Feb. 15 16 
Phipsburg, “« 7 8 Minot, “« 22 23 
Bowdoinham, * J1 12 = N. Paris, March | 2 
Brunswick, * 18 19 Rumford, oe Ss 
Oti-field, « 25 26 Bethe!, * 22 
Durham, Feb. 1 2 Livermore, “3 
Stow, * 8 9 Monmouth, “ 18 19 
South Paris, * JI 12 Gardiner, « 20 21 


Monmouth, Dec. 12. A. Sanxverson. 





SANDWICH DISTRICT—POURTH QUARTER. 
Quincy, Jan. 3 Scituate, Jan. 9 
East Weymouth, * 4 5 Pembroke, * ui 
Hingham, a 7 South Scituate, eve., 
Colusset, ¢ 


{| Remainder next week.] 
Wa. T. Hartow. 


RNOSTON DISTRICT—FOURTHL QUARTER. 


Shrewsbury, Jan. 4 5 
Hhoylston, afternoon, « 5 
Holliston, “ ll 12 
Milford, evening, * 12 
Bromfield, ss 18 19 
Mariborough, a 25 26 
Sudbury, Feb. i $s 
Weston, evening, ‘a 2 
Natick, “ 8 9 
Saxonville, evening, a 9 
Newton Upper Falls, “ 15 16 
Dorchester, “ 22 23 
Neponset, afternoon, se 23 
Millbury, March 1 2 
W hitinsville, eo 9 
New England Village, se 16 
Farnumsville, afternoon, be 16 
Roxbury, “ 92 23 
Suffolk street, afternoon, o 23 
Hanover street, April 5 6 
East Boston, afternoon, “ 6 
Dedham, ” 7 
Walpole, 8 
D street, * 22°13 
North Russell street, “ 14 
Church street, “ 15 
J. Hascacn 


Shrewsbury, Mass., Dec. 19. 








MARRIAGES. 








In South Andover, by Rev. 8. G. Hiler, T. J. Cate to Miss A. 
Wolcott, of Ware, Mass. By the same, William Young to Miss 
Rebeeea Banford, of N. Andover, 

In Oxford, Mass., Dee. 15 by Rev. A. A. Cook, Norman 8. Beals 
to Miss Marvy Whitney, both of O, 

In Winthrop, by Rev. C. Mugford, Jolin W. Crawford, of 
Sidney, to Miss Criscinda S. Prescott, of W. 


In Readfield, by Rev. G. Mugford, Samuel 8. Gillman to Miss | 


Lucinda M. Hanson, both of Readtield. Same place, by the same, 
Robert D. Lawler to Miss Augeline M. Mace, both of R. 





DEATHS. 
i Adigasaninka peas acuta aeons “> 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., 18th inst., Mrs. Mary Gardiner Glover, wife 
of Charies U. Glover, E-q., and danghter of Rev. B. Otheman, 26. 


In Rochester, N. UL, 8th inst., Mrs. Elizabeth K., wife of the late 
Nathan J. Colman, aged 34. 





|, BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 


C.F. Adams—R. EL. Stinehfield—M. Stone—L. Knight (it is un- 
necessary to send you a certificate) —N. Perrin, Jr—C. i. ‘Titus— 
©. Edson—tl. Riehardson—s. Aldrich—W. Bates—N. W. Aspen- 
|} wall—W. M. Miller—s. Allen—H. Graff, Jn—J. Grigg—H. C. 

Glover—A Adams—O., P. Piteher—T. 8. Brown—W. Tl. Crawford 

lL. M. Leach—W. H. Haynes—J. Lake—J. Stinehfield—J. P. P. 

Lippit—L. D. Bentley (J. W. C. is all right)—C. Mugford—L D. 
| Lombard—J. C. Allen—J. Stevens—E. A. Helmershausen—tl. ©. 
Atwater—M. Dp. Melutire—s. James—B. UH. ‘Taylur—R. M. Hatfield 
—N. 5. spaulding—s. Quimby—A. Kent. 











} 
RECEIPTS FOR THE HERALD TO DEC. 21. 
See that the mousey you send us is duly acknowledged. 
Raldwin & Luce 2 00 pays to Jan 1 751 
Babcock Geo 1 50 “ Nov 15 °Al 
Baylies CS 170 - April 51 
{ Ligelow SM 150 o M’ch L751 
| Cross Eleanor 1 50 “ Oct 29 SL 
Conant IW 1 00 se in full 
Corbin LB 1 50 és Feb lv ’52 
Dutton John 50 e Jan 1 751 
Edson Cutler 3 00 ” Sept 1 7°51 
| Faton WL 75 “ July 1 7°52 
j Greenwood Albert 1 59 - Dec 10 51 
| Gratf Henry Jr 2 00 - May 1 °52 
| Grigg James 2 00 o July 1 7°52 
Hinman Truman 1 59 ad Aug 20) 751 
Hall Ahira 175 ” Apr 15 752 
Morrill Phineas 1 50 ” Dec 1 51 


Ordway ARC 75 * July 1 51 

1 50 “ M’ch 1°52 
Stevens Alfred 1 50 « Bept 1 751 
Wilson Otis 200 « May 1 °50 





The following have paid to January, 1852. 
A—Joseph Athearn, Nathan Abbott, Enoch Abbott. 
B—C€ M Bond, Catherine Bassett, Fred’k Baylies, George Bar- 
' ney, Nancy Bennett, David Belcher, Russell Bliss, B F Bridden, J 
R W Bradbury, T J Bryant, T M Blaisdell, 8 W Bumpus. 
| G—Edwin Coffin, 8 P Coffin, J Copeland, 8 H Clement, L W 
| Cross, Mehitable Carlton, James Cooper, Catherine Cainpbell, @ G 
| Chase, Seth Clapp, Erastus Cadwell, Ira Clough. 
| D—Ira Darrow, Mary Dewey, B C Dennis, A A Davis. 
_——e Ellis, Job Eddy, E C Estes, Abby Emery, Caleb 
) Ellis. 
| F—RJ Farrington, Benj Ferrin. 


| Britt Robert 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| G@—Josiah Gorham, Austin Gove, F B Gilman, H C Glover, Jere- 


minh Gove, George Gerry. 
| H—Emily Holmes, Isaac Howe, Hiram Hall, A W Huse, 8 Ul 
Hibbard, G R Hanks, Edmond Hanks, George Hinman, Jr, Salvina 
Hatch, David Harvey, H C Hill, W M Hendrick, Edwin Hill, G W 
Howland, Braddock Hinckley. 

J—Holman Johnson, Perez Jenkins, Simeon Jenkins. 

K—H N Kimball. 

L—Jason Luce, Ladd & Harriman, Edmund Longley, L D Lom. 
bard. 

M--J O Morse, H Marchant, 24, Catherine Miller, Jona Martin, 
Deborah Morris, Sam’! Melvin, Elery Millard, John, Marsh, Sain’! 
Marden. 

N—Aaron Norton, Maria Newell. 

Pp—J T Pease, Chace Pease, Calvin Pinkham, David Perkins, 
Barnes Putnam, Daniel Pierce, Benjamin Pitman, 38 Paine, Dan’l 
Perry. 

R—S K Randall, J E Risley, John Rand, Jr. 

S— Moses Stone, Anna Stevenson, C A Sweetser, Kilborn Smith, 
F U Smith, Uriel Spaulding, John Slack, Calvin Sawtell, W A Sa- 
bin, W tl Sherman, W B Sanderson. 

T—Gideon Thompson, Almira Tower, Sarah Thatcher, E J Tal- 
bot, John Thompson, WH ‘Thurston, E C Thayer, William Tall- 
inan, Jr, Elisha Tobey. 

W—Charles Worth, Bethiah Wentworth, A P White, Benjamin 
W helden, Mercy Whitney, G W Whitney, Eleazer Whipple, M A 
Winslow, B © Ward, J R Ward. 

Y—Alexander Yates. 

















METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
BOOKS FORWARDED, from Dec. 14 to Dec. 21. 


J. S. Culver Worcester, Mass., 1 pkge, by Leonard; E. D. Mop- 
kins, Pittsfield, Vt., 1 pkge, by Cheney ; 0. G. Cook & Co., West 
Hrookfield, Mass., 1 pkge, by Thompson; E. A’ Rice, Proctors- 
ville, Vt, 1 pkge, by Bigelow; R. M,. Hatfield, New Bedford, 1 
pkge, by Hatch; I. B. Foot, 1 pkge, by Farley; Elisha Clarke, 
Kath, Me., 1 pkge, left at B. B. Mussey & Cos.; [. Smith, Spring 
field, Vt., 1 pkge, left at L. RR.; D. P. Leavitt, Walpole, N. H., | 
pkge, by Bigelow; W. H Waldron, Lowell, Mass. | pkge, by 
Sargent; H. M. Blake, Biddeford, | pkge, by Longley ; Ezra 
Jones, Whiting’s Depot, Mass., 1 pkge, by Baker; E. Clark, Bath, 
Me , 1 pkge, call; J. Clough, Berwick, Me.,1 pkge, by Wentworth ; 
J. Hayes, Peterboro’, N. H., lL pkee, by Whitney ; Sam’! Bassett, 
New Haven, Conn., | pkge, by ‘Thompson, care of Finch & Barnes ; 
Sewall Lamborton, Hartford, Ct., 1 pkge, by Thompson ; William 
Rerius, Staffordville, Conn, 1 pkge, by Thompson, care of Mr. 
Chesborough, Palmer Depot, Mass.; Lane & Scott, New York, | 
pkge, by Harnden; K. Carter & Brother, New York, 1 pkge, by 
Harnden ; Dan’! Wise, Fall River, | pkge, by Kinsley ; Haynes 
Johnson, W. Windsor, Vi., 1 pkge, by Bigelow; C. F. Tupper, 
Hodgkins’ Mills, Me., 1 pkge, taken at off.; D. ¥. Kilgore, Oxtord, 
Maas., | pkge, to be called fur; S. L. Loomis, Bridgewater, Mass., 
1 pkge, left at O. C, RR Depot. 


0. H. PEIRCE, No. 6 Cornhill. 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET, Tuunspay, Dec. 19. 


At market full 2,000 in all. Unsold at the close of the market 
last eve, as many as 200. 

Prices much reduced. We quote $5.75 for the best. Good, at 
$5.00 2 $5.50. Fair, $4.00 $5.00. Poor, $3,00 a $4.00, 

It was remarked by salesmen that Cattle were sold as low yes- 
terday as in any week, within the last four months. 

Hides and Tahow, unchanged. 

Sueer. A large suppty. Supposed to be as many as 7000. Un- 
sold about 1000. (Dull.) 

Swine. 500 at market—mostly sold, at 4 and 5 cents. 
4} and 5} a 6 cents. 

Fat Hogs, 4 cents per Ib, alive. 


At Retail 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








| Biptsne M. E. SABBATH SCHOOL SING- 
) ine Scnoor. 

The Subscriber propoes to commence a course of gratuitous 
musical instruction, designed exclusively for the Sabbath 
Schools of the M. E. Churches in Boston, as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made for a vestry in which to meet. The chil- 
dren attending this school will positively be taught to sing ac- 
curately and read promptly, in all the different keys, in a few 
lessons. 

The music designed for the use of the school is now in man- 
uscript, so simplified and arranged, that a child of five or six 
years of age, with very little instruction, can read it with 
promptness and accuracy. It will be printed and furnished to 
the school at cost, which will not exceed twelve or fifteen cents. 


J. B. PACKARD. 
Dec 25 2w 








IFT BOOKS. Parents, AND ALL OTHERS 

J who are making selections for the approaching Holidays, 
are invited to examine the large Stock at the Depository of the 
American 8. 8. Union, in Cornhill. In richness of embellish- 
ment, and beauty of exterior, their publications are surpassed 
by no other institution, while the matter is eminently adapted 
to enlighten and elevate the mind and improve the heart. 

Of those just issued are: Good Health; Iona, Little 
Queen: Moral Heroism; Roberts Family; New Scholar; 
Sower and Reaper# John Britt; Gift for my Sanday Schol- 
ars; Holidays Improved; Old James, the Irish Pedlar, &c. 

HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 

Dec 25 


2w 
AX prerernen. 

A good Turner and Cabinet Maker, with a few hundred 
dollars, may hear of an opening by applying to the Subscriber, 
or the Rev. H. J. Fox, (post paid). Good references will be 
expected. ; 

A person wishing to labor for the souls, as well as the bodies 
of men, will find this an excellent opportunity. 


WM. PARSONS. 





PARTNER WANTED. A Mernopist 


Hartford, Dec. 25. 5w 





NJEW BOOKS.  BisHor McILVAINE ON 
JustTiFicaTion—an excellent work. ; 
Cottage Life, 12 Mlustrations, by Prof. Upham—plain and 
ilt. 
. F. Bremer’s Works, entire, and Home and Neighbors 
separate. 
india and the Hindoos, by F. D. W. Ward, Missionary. 
Echoes of the Universe. 
Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature and Cosmos. 
Memoir of Dr. Chalmers. 
Mothers of the Wise and Good—plain and gilt. 
Jahn’s Biblical Archeology. 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Hlustrations, 2 vols. 
Home Influence, Woman’s Friendship, and Vale of Cedar, 
by Grace Agaitar. 
“Sacred Rhetoric—Composition and delivery of Sermons, by 
Ripley. 
The Phantom World, by Rev. Henry Christmas. 
The Bible Geology Consistent, by Murphy. 
Apostolical Baptism, by Taylor. 
The Gospel its own Advocate, by Griffin. 
The Mercy Seat, by Dr. Spring. 
Gospel Studies, by Vinet. 
Marshall on Sanctification, 
The Happy Home, by Hamilton. 
The Morning of Joy and Night of Weeping, by Bonar. 
The Charch in Earnest, by J. A. James. 
An Earnest Ministry, by J. A. James. 
CHALES WAITTE, 





Oct 16 uf Cheap Bookstore, No. 56 Cornhill. 
\NE PRICE STORE. E. D. Everett, 


( No. 641-2 Hanover St., dealer in Hosiery and Gloves, 
Woollen, (all wool), Worsted and Cotton Yarns, Trimmings, 
&e. In Hosiery, Silk, (FPleeced Spun Silk and Merino,) | 
Woollen, Worsted, Cotton—black, white and colored. Gloves, 
Children’s Hosiery and Gloves, nearly in the same variety. | 
Ladies’? French Kid Gloves, such makersas Bajou, Alexander, | 
| N. B. T., and others; prices from 62 1-2 to 75 cts. Gent's | 
Kid Gloves, white, black and colored. Also, Gent’s Half | 
Hose,—woollen, worsted, merino, spun silk, cotton and linen. 
Ladies’, Gent’s and Children’s Fleeced Spun Silk Gloves, | 
colored and black. Gent’sSuirrs, and DRAWERS, Bosoms, | 
Cravats, and Dickeys, LADIES’ UNDER VESTS, Polka | 
Jackets, Opera Hoods, Children’s Woollen Hoods and Jack- | 
ets. JACKET YARNS, English Knitting Worsteds, Ger- 
man Working Worsteds, with Patterns, Canvas, Needles, &e. 
Morrison’s (all wool) Yarn, 2000 pounds received this fall, 
Men’s Long Woollen, Worsted and Spun Silk Hose; Angola 
Yarn, Cotton and Wool Wadding, Taffeta Ribbons, Curtain 
Velvet Ribbons, Curtain Fringes, Lace Embroideries, SMYR- 
NA EDGINGS, and general variety of useful wares, usually 
found in Thread and Needle Stores. At Wholesale and Re- 








tail, No. 64} Hanover, 
Near Union Street, Boston. 
Oct 2 Suis 





| 
| ped CHEST EXPANDERS, or An- 
| DD ti-Dyspeptie Shoulder Braces. 
| Also, Witson’s Patent ABDOMINAL SuPPORTERS. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office of the Proprie- 
| tor of *tlotman’s Narure’s GRanD RESTORATIVE.”’ 
J. B. HOLMAN, 
54 Cornhill, Boston. 
Nov 6 


608 





\ARPETINGS. Wma. P. Tenney & Co., 

/ Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 

Are receiving from manufacturers their stock of Goods for 
the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of purchasers to 
an inspection of the same previous to making their purchases. 
Our assortinent is larger than it ever has been before, and em- 
braces in part— 

English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpetings; 


Do — three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do 
Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels — do 
Lowell three-ply super and extra fine Ingrain do 
Thompsonville do do do do 
Tapleyville superfine, ex. fine and fine do do 


Low priced Woolen, Cotton and Wool & Cotton do 


Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair do 
Venetian, Wool and Cotton do do 
Hemp and List do 


Painted Floor Cloths (all widths, in eheets and narrow 
goods;) 

English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&ec. And will be constantly receiving additions as the season 


ad vances. 3m Sept 11 
P ROUTY & MEARS'S New anp In- 
proved Hot Air Furnace and Ventilator for 1850. 

This Farnace is one of the last, and most improved patterns, 
we have ever had the pleasure of presenting to the public; it 
is the result of much careful observation, practical experience, 
and a determination to overcome many of the serious objections 
which have heretofore been made to Hot Air Furnaces. It is 
periectly simple in its construction, and being made entirely of 
cast iron of unusual thickness, is very durable, and not liable 
to get out of repair. The fire is easily kindled, and when suf- 
ficiently ignited, by closing the damper, the heat is made to 
pass through all the upper tubes into the radiator on top, thence 
off to the back radiator, down one half of those tubes, up the 
other half, when it makes its escape into the chimney, thus ra- 
diating a large amount of heat, giving a mild and equal tem- 
perature to the whole of the air in the furnace chamber, from 
which it is conducted into the several apartments to be warm- 
ed. ‘The combustion of the fuel being so slow, that we do not 
expose any red hot iron to the air to be heated, and it is so 
easily controlled that the required heat can be increased or di- 
minished at pleasure, with a corresponding consumption of 
fuel. Being but four and a half feet in height, it can be easily 
placed in any cellar—and in all cases we warrant them to give 
entire satisfaction. 

We would invite all who are about procuring Furnaces, or 
are otherwise interested in these articles, to call and examine 
the above Furnaces, at our Ware Rooms, where will also be 
found Prouty & Mears’s Improved PortanLeE Hot Air 
VENTILATING FURNACE; CookinG RANGES; the cele- 
brated Medal, or Madeira PARLOR Stove; anda general 
assortment of Cooking and Office Stoves. 

DAVID PROUTY & CO., 
19 and 20 North Market Street, Boston. 
3m 





Sept 11 


NALVIN PAUL, Upnotsterer, MAtTRas- 

/ ses anp Cusntions, Ottomans, Divansa, Looking-Glas- 
ses, Mahogany and Black Walnut Rockinc CHairs, 

Corner of Gouch and Merrimac Streets, Boston. 

QG- Furniture made and repaired to order. New and Sec- 
ond-\and Furniture bought and sold. Upholstery work done 
at the lowest rate. Carpets cut, made, and laid down. 

Oct 23 3in 


M® THODISM IN EARNEST. THe 
popularity of this book is such that THE EIGHTH 
THOUSAND is now in Prese. 
C. H. PEIRCE, Publisher. 
fg Agents wanted to circulate it. 
Nov 6 eoptf 











Gy W. PRUDEN & CO., Furniture, 
e Feather, and Carpeting Ware Rooms, Wholesale 
and Retail, No. 39 Hanover Street, (opposite the head of 
Portland Street,) where may be founda good assortment of 


Bureaus, Centre Tables, Mattresses, 
Bedsteads, Dining & Common do. Carpeting, 
Sofas, Chairs, Clocks, 

Card Tables, Feather Beds, Looking Glasses, 





' and all other articles usually kept in a Furniture Store, and 
warranted to be of good quality, and at as low prices as at any 
other establishment in the city. 

G. W. PRUDEN, 


March 3 A. BURRELL. 
JULPIT LAMPS. A New anp BEAUTI- 


FuL Lamp, designed expressly for the pulpit, manufac- 
ured and for sale at the BOSTON LA MP DEPOT. 
SMITH & TARBELL, 19 Washington St. 
Oct 16 2mos 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TEW BOOKS. Larery PUBLISHED AND 
for sale by C. H. PEIRCE & CO., No. & Cornhill, 
Boston. 


Wisr’s Questions on Romans. A new and revised 
edition of this popular Sabbath School text book has just been 
published. It is accompanied with an appendix, contaming 
short comments upon the more difficult passages in this epistle. 
For a Bible class, or the adult members of the Sabbath School, 
a more interesting or profitable book of study cannot be se- 
cured. Handsomely bound, aud sold for $1.50 per dozen, 

From Zion’s Herald. 

The author’s familiarity with the wants of the Sabbath 
School, and his success in the preparation of text books, will 
be a sufficient warrant for the good execution of the present 
volume. ‘The subject, one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant books in the Scripture Canon, will afford a valuable field 
for etudy and discussion in the Bible claes. 

Tur Youna Man’s Counse tor, by Rev. D. Wise, 
author of Path of Life, &e. 

The above isa new work just written by Mr. Wise, and 
which, we doubt not, will be considered the most successful 
effort of his pen. ‘The peculiar facility of its author in’ pro- 
viding interesting aud wholesome literature for the young, will 
commend the present work to the attention of parents and of 
youthful readers. ‘The most valuable counsels are here clothed 
in a style so attractive that no young man can fail to have his 
attention arrested and his heart improved by them. The work 
is published on beautiful type and paper, elegantly bound, and 
will afford one of the finest gift books of the season, as well as 
a permanent addition to the library. Price in plain cloth, 624 
cents. 

Reasons FoR Becomina a Mertuonpist, by Rev. IL 
Smith, of the Vermont Conference. I6mo. Price 37} cents. 

Bro. Smith, previous to his present ecclesiastical connections, 
was a member of the Calvinist Baptist communion; and in the 
present volume gives, in a forcible and pungent style, the rea- 
sons for the change which oceurred in his sentiments, and for 
the choice of the Methodist Church as his spiritual home. The 
work has already become popular in New England, a large 
number of copies having been sold. 

A New Work on Hoty Livine, by T. C. Upham, D. D., 
is now in press, and will be issued in a few weeks. i is ine 
tended to finish the series, of which Interior Life, and The Life 
of Faith have already been pnblished. 12mo. Price $1.00. 

CLEAVELAND’s Voyaars: A Narrative of Voyages and 
Commercial Enterprises. by Richard J. Cleaveland, with illustra. 
tions, by Billings. 12mo. Mlustrated with four elegant steel 
engravings. Price $1.00. : 

This is one of the most interesting volumes of voyages and 
commercial adventures that has been issued from the press. 
The present is the third edition of this valuable and popular 
work, and has been printed from new stereotype plates on beau- 
tifal paper, and is bound in the richest styles of the art. 

Charles H. Peirce, Boston, has issued au exceedingly inter- 
esting “ Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises,’? 
performed by Richard J “Cleaveland. These voyages began 
some forty-five years since and closed about twenty years ago. 
They extend, therefore, over a period of our commercial his- 
tory of no little importance, and are considerably more inter= 
esting than if they were more recent. The author writes with 
a good, pertinent style, and his volume iy embellished by sever- 
al fine engravings.— Zion’s Herald. 

Peace iw Betievixnc. Exemplified in the Pastors’ 
Daughter, Clergymun’s Wife, Pious Mother, and Dying Saint. 
Being the Memoirs of Mrs. Ann East, by Rev. John East, 
A.M. Third edition. 18m0. Price 50 cents. : 

A most affecting biography of an eminently devout lady, illus. 
trating the power and beauty vf a holy life, and the triumphs of 
grace over the pains of the sick room and the approach of 
death. 

My Saviour, or Devotional Meditations, prose and verse, 
on the names and titles of the Lord Jesus Christ, by Rev. John 
East, A.M. I6mo. In various styles of binding. Plain, 50 
cents. a : . — 

The present is the sixteenth edition of this popular little 
work. It contains short and instructive illustrations of the va- 
rious appellations and offices of our Lord and Saviour. 


EVANGELISM IN THE MippLe OF THE NINETEENTB 
Century, by Rev. C. Adams. 

Of this new and valuable work the Zion’s Herald gives the 
following descriptive notice :— 

It is an exhibit, descriptive and statistical, of the present 
condition of evangelical religion in all countries of the world, 
and is illustrated with maps. The five great divisions of the 
globe are separately surveyed, and quite full details of their ree 
ligious state given. Then follos g the princi- 
pal Christian benevolent societies, and finally an appendix on 
the non-Protestant divisions of the world.” The reader will 
perceive at once the value of such a volume, It will tend to 
stir up the general church in belvdf of the evangelization of 
the world, and it will be a standard of continual and authenties 
reference, to clergvinen and other advocates of Missions. We 
prize itas an in vensable book, and hope its circulation will 
be extended over the whole church. Mr. Adams has devoted 
much labor and research to bis task, and has done it with a 
master’s skill. 


ys asection givin 





Tue Eminent Dean, or the 
Dying How, by Bradford K. Peirce, with an Tntroduction, by 
A. Stevens. Second edition. Price $1.00. 

Another edition of this popular work is now issued. 
the numerous commendatory 


Triumphs of Faith in the 


From 
notices of the bock which have 
been received, we append the following:— 

The Eminent Dead is the title of a new work from the pen 
of Rev. B. K. Peirce. It is a series of illustrations of the 
triumph of faith in the dying hour. These illustrations are 
drawn from the histories of the most distinguished characters 
in the chureh, from the days of the Reformation to our own 
times. They are not merely descriptions of their last hours, 
but well digested memoirs, showing their lives in relerence to 
their deaths. Several similar works are extant, but none as 
satisfactory as this. We commend it without hesitation. Its 
mechanical execution is quite commendable a'so. ‘The type 
is liberal, the paper fine, and the binding ueat.—Zivn’s 
Herald. 

**Our people die well,’? said John Wesley. 


It is as true of 
others, as of Methodists. 


It is the heritage of God’s people. 
The volume before us sets forth this grace of true religion. It 
presents a long list of good men, who, having served God, are 
fallen asleep—asleep in Jesus until the morning of the resur- 
rection. In each case a narrative of the pious life of these 
servants of God is given, comprising their works of love, their 
patience in suffering, and their triamphs while descending into 
the valley of the shadow of death. The subjects of this me- 
morial of pious living and holy dying are taken from all the 
branches of the church. Not only is ** the chamber where the 
good man meets his fate ” illustrated in these records, but * the 
common walks of virtuons life? are mapped and illustrated in 
the volume. It is a work that will scarcely fail to excite and 
augment the purest and strongest feelings of those who have set 
themselves to walk in the King’s highway of holiness; and, 
we doubt not, it will throw up the lustre of a blessed light from 
the otherwise dark and gloomy empire of the grave. This 
work will stir up many a pure minded Christian to a better 
preparation for the day of death._—Richmond Advocate. 

In this volume we have brief biographical sketches, with 
notices of the dying experience of forty-three eminent Chris- 
tians, who having through grace kept the faith, finished their 
course with joy, and entered inte rest. The book is got up in 
excellent style.—Christian Advocate and Journal. 

The author thinks Murray’s we!l known work, entitled the 
*© Power of Religion in the Dying Hour,” and other similar 
publications, have not had a sustained interest, because of the 
paucity of biographical incidents, connected with the character 
whose death is narrated. This is a correet remark. The ob- 
jection occurred to us many years ago, and we recollect the dis- 
appointment felt on first taking up the work referred to above 
—it gave us pain to Know so little of men who exhibited such 
triumph in death. The natural inference is, that those who 
were so great in death, must have been equally great in life. 
Mr. Peirce is an agreeable writer, and we have no doubt his 
book will be a favorite with the public.—Northern Advocate. 

TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP: A Gift Book for the Holidays 
Jor 1851, Edited by Bradford K. Peirce. Boston, C. H. 


Peirce & Co. Seven elegant engravings. Elegantly bound. 
Price $2.00. > ha 

We referred to this work lately; it is now before the public, 
and will, we doubt not, receive a hearty welcome. The literary 
merits of such publiations are hardly admitted to the test of 
criticism. Annuals redeew themselves from the tribunal of the 
critic by an appeal to the eye. Their typography and engray- 
ings constitute their pretensions usually. The present one has 
been edited with good taste, by Rev. B. K. Peirce. ts en- 
gravings are seven in number and are finished specimens of 
the art. The contributions amount to nearly forty, and some 
of them are from the pens of cur best writers, including a pro- 
fusion of titled dignitaries. We bespeak for this volume a 
generous patronage, for three reasons: one is, that it intrinsi- 
cally merits it; another, that it willtake the piace in our fami- 
lies of those often equivocal if not exceptionable works of the 
kind which ave so abundantly current at the holiday season; 
and another is, that it will, if sustained, bring out in ele- 
gant form from year to year a class of good denominatianal 
writers. —Zion’s Herald. 

The present volume has many attractions. Its letter-press, 
paper and binding, are of a character to make them creditable 
to Boston, that too in 1850. ‘The matter is chiefly from our 
best writers, and so far as we have examined, it is quite worthy 
of the beautiful exterior which invests it.—Northern Christian 
Advocate. 

A very fine annual this. The pieces are short, and, in gen- 
eral, well executed, by our best writers. —Christian Advocate 
and Journal. 


This is an annual, well gotten up, and presenting in paper, 
typography, binding and engravings, not only a fine epecimen 
of artistic skill, but a very attractive and presentable book. It 
has a large list of very readable articles mostly written by 
Methodist ministers. Tt will make a handsome Christmas 
gilt, and we hope many a family circle will be graced with the 
presence of this interesting aonual.—Richmond Advocate. 


Nov 27 





NHEAP HAT AND CAP STORE. C. B. 
/ Mason has removed from Merchant’s Row to 81 1-2 
Hanover, two doors from Blackstone street, where may be 
found a good supply of Fashionable Hats, Trunks, Umbrellas, 
Valises, Carpet Bags, &e. 
tf 


Oct 2 
MYHE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
* COMPANY OF VERMONT. 
Hon. Wittiam C. KirrrenGe, President. 
James T. THurston, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. C. Kittredge, Timo. P. Redfield, Edmund Weston, 
Homer W. Heaton, Paul Dillingham, Julius Y. Dewey, Dan- 
iel Baldwin, Jos. B. Danforth, Jr. 

BOSTON REFERENCES, 

Messrs. Dutton, Richardson & Co., 29 & 81 Federal Street; 
Towne & Kendrick, 33 Elm Street; William Tufts, Esq., 
Secretary Mase. M. F. Ins. Co; Jacob Sleeper, Esq., 58 
Summer Street; C. C. Dean, Esq., 13 Cornhill; Franklin 
Rand, Esq., 7 Cornhill. 

Office of the Boston Agency, No. 5 Congress Street, corner of 
State Street. 
MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
A. B. Snow, M. D., 16 Harrison Avenue. 











T. B. Brown, Agent, 
| July 23. tf ' 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO THE MERALD AND JOURNAL 


We hail thee with increased delight, 
Since thy decided stand, 

To dissipate the moral night 
That shades our happy land. 


We love thee with a purer lovo, 
And come to deck thy brow 

With liurels* thon hast won, to prove 
Our ever truthful vow. 


We speak for thee extended fame, 
A glorious career ; 

So bright, and pure, that on thy name 
No stain shall e’er appear. 


Then speed thee on, in truth’s own way, 
Thou messenger of light; 
O’erthrow the wrong, O chase away 
Our country’s direst blight. 
South Yarmouth. 


* New Subscribers. 


Eciza. 





MARINER'S HYMN. 
BY MISS MANNAU F. GOULD. 


Father in Heaven, our prayer is to Thee; 
O guide us, and save us, while roaming the sea! 
The winds and the waters thy voice but obey ; 
With mercy inspire them, and smile on our way. 
Thou art Almighty ! but feeble are we ; 
And lost,—if thou leave us alone on the sea. 


Down in the futhomless depths of the flood, 
Lic hosts that were slain with no shedding of blood : 
Their eves quenched forever, their warm hearts made cold ; 
Where, worthless, are strewn precious gems and pure gold. 
Thou, at whose mandate the Death-Angels fly, 
Great Spirit of Life, keep us now, or we die! 


Billowy mountains around us may rise, 
And sable-winged storms sweep wild o'er the skies ; 
Our bark may be lashed by the surge and the blast— 
Te dread heights be tossed, or in yawning gulfs cast ; 
Death armed with terrors, his work shall forbear, 
O God! if thou hear us—to Thee is our prayer. 
Father in Heaven, by night or by day, 
With moonbeams and stars, or the sun, light our way ! 
O! breathe in the breezes, our canvass to fill— 
And when waves are raging, say, * Peace ! be ye still !” 
Thou art Eternal !—of tew days are we; 





Uphold thy frail children who roam o’er the sea. 


SLAVERY. 


For the Herald and Journal. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW-—-CONSTITUTION- 
ESERVED RIGHTS. 


Mz. Epitor:—The people of the free States 
are charged with threatening to violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Are they guilty 
ornot guilty? lanswer, not guilty! But do| 
they not threaten to refuse obedience to the 
recently enacted Fugitive Slaw Law? I an-| 
swer, yes! But this Fugitive Slave Law and! 
the Constitution are not only very different 
things, but they are also very opposite to each | 
other in their character—quite antagonistical ; | 
so much so that obedience to the law would be 
a violation of the Constitution, and a violation | 
oSthe law would be obedience to the Constitu- | 
tion. But was not the law made to carry into | 

| 
| 














effict a provision of the Constitution? Very 
true. But neither that orovision of the Consti- | 
tution, nur any other provision of the Constitu-| 
tion imposes on the Congress of the United | 
States the absvlute obligation to enact any law! 
to carry into effect the design of that provision. | 
Congress is left to be its own judge of its duty | 
with regard te constitutional provisions of that 
niture. ‘Phey contain in themselves all the ele- | 
ments of law, and need no other law to aid 
their enforcement. But if it were the case that 
the Constitution did make it the duty of Con-| 
gress to enict a law, to carry into effect the 
provision in question, it does not require that 
body to enact such a law as the Fugitive Slave | 
Law. ‘Tne truth is, the enactment of this law] 
on the part of Congress is altogether a gratui- 
tous act. Both vranches of the Federal Legisla- 
ture have voluntarily and from the promptings 
of their own servile hearts passed a law, which 
Offers a yross insult to the people of the free} 
States, inflicts a grievous wrong on a suffering, 
Oppressed and outraged class of human beings, 
and disgraces the nativon before the whole world. | 
Aud this is but a part of the crime of which | 
they ure guilty. ‘They have actually violated | 
the Constitution in several of its most important | 
provisions. And they have done this in so| 
palpable a manner that it does not require the | 
acuinen of a lawyer or a statesman to see it. | 
Those who are gifted with but a moderate share | 
of common sense see the glaring discrepancies | 
between the law and the Constitution, the opin- | 
ion of Attorney General Crittenden to the con- | 
trary notwithstanding. Any one who will take | 
the pains to collate these two documents cannot 
fail to see the points of disagreement between 
them. Let the 2d paragraph of section 9 of 
article 1 of the Constitution be compared with | 
the last clause of the Gth section of the law, and 
the conclusion cannot be avoided, that that 
clause suspends the writ of habeas corpus. The 
only attempt | have seen made to avuid it, is to 
deny that the habeas corpus writ is a process. 
But no fair minded man would resort to such a 
quibble. Let again the 3d paragraph of section 
2, article 3, and also article 7 of the amend- 
ments be compared with the Gth section of the 
law, and it will be seen that the right of trial 
by jury is a constitutional right, and that the 
law denies to the fugitive slave that right. The 
only way to avoid this conclusion is either to! 
take the position that remaining away from | 
slavery is no crime, or that a man’s liberty is | 
not worth more than 820. But once more, let! 
section 1 article 1 be compared with the 4th| 
section of the law, and it will be seen that the! 
law violates the Constitution, by creating a set | 
of judges not required to serve during * good | 
behavior,” and not having a stated compensa- 
tion or salary, as required by the Constitution, | 
but instead thereof, it furnishes no guarantee at | 
all of good behavior, and offers a bribe of 85 to! 
furnish a certificate to the claimant of the fugi-| 
tive, that will insure his own safe return with | 
his victim, to the land of bondage. Several 
other instances of antagonism, of minor impor- 
tance, might be pointed out between the Con- 
Stitution and the law, and indeed the whole 
tenor and spirit of the latter is in perfect con- 
flict with that of the former. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one point more, so vital in its character, 
that it ought not to be pissed over without con- 
sideration. It is the direct contact in which 
this law comes with religious liberty. The 
**free exercise of religion”? is secured to the 
people of the United States by article 1 of the 
amendments of the Constitution. ‘The Christian 
religion, the prevailing religion professed in the 
country, requires thit “all things whutsoever 
we would thit men should do unto us, we 
should do even so to them.”” This is the sub- 
stance of the law by which Christians are bound 
to be governed. Ifa Christian should be escap- 
ing from bondage, fatigued and fainting, cold 
and hungry, and call at the door of a human 
habitation, would he not desire the hospitalities 
of that habitation, and the protection of its in- 
mates against his pursuers? And does not the 
exercise of our religion require that we should 
extend the same hospitalities and the same pro- 
tection to others under the same circumstances ? 
But an evasion of this conclusion may be at- 
tempted by supposing the language * exercise 
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of religion,” to have no reference to the practice 
of the duties of religion, but only to the observ- 
ance of its forms and ceremonies. But it should 
be remembered that many discard all forms, and 
make this religion to consist only in the exercise 
of virtues. If, therefore, the evader be right, 
such could claim no right of protection, in the 
exercise of their religion, from the Constitution. 
In that case the protection would only extend 
to particular classes of religionists, which shows 
the fallacy of the supposition. ‘The only legiti- 
mate conclusion is, that the Fugitive Slave Law 
prohibits, under pains and penalties, the free 
exercise of the religion of Jesus Christ. It not 
only forbids us to obey the * higher law,” the 
law to which we cannot refuse obedience, only 
on the peril of our souls, but it also attempts to 
rob us of one of the most vital and valuable of 
our constitutional rights. I had hoped that 
when Professor Stuart had desecrated the sacred 
office of the ministry and his high reputation as 
a scholar in his attempt to countenance and sus- 
tain the usurpations of slavery, that it would 
have been the last instance of the kind I should 
ever hear of in the land of the Pilgrims. But it 
is not so. Several prominent clergymen, pro- 
fessed ministers of the benevolent religion of 
Jesus, in the metropolis of New England, have 
stooped to fullow the base example. Shall we 
longer wonder that infidelity stalks boldly 
abroad in the land? But these gentlemen will 
doubtless say: the people are bound to respect 
and obey the Constitution of the country, and 
that it is the duty of ministers of the Gospel to 
teach the people their duty. To all this I fully 
assent. 1 too would teach them the importance 
of the same duty. But I would not charge 
them with disrespect and disobedience to the 
Constitution, because they refuse to obey the 
Fugitive Slave Law. On the contrary, 1 would 
say to them: that they could not show higher 
respect, or yield more cordial submission to that 
instrument than by refusing obedience to the 
law in question. But the question is asked, 
have the people a right to judge of the constitu- 
tionality of the laws enacted by Congress and 
the State legislatures? I answer, yes. It is 
one of their reserved rights. The 9th and 10th 
articles of the amendments of the Constitution 
secure to them all the powers not delegated by 
the Constitution to the United States, or pro- 
hibited to it, by the States, and forbid any con- 
struction of the Constitution which shall deny 
or disparage any rights retained by them. The 
people by their Constitution have not delegated 
to either branch of the United States Govern- 
ment, nor to the Government in its aggregate 
capacity, the exclusive right to decide the con- 
stitutionality of the laws which may be passed 
from time to time by the State Legislatures. I 
do not understand that the Constitution invests 
the Supreme Court of the United States with 
power to settle constitutional questions, only 
by giving it appellative jurisdiction, which is 
very far from being an exclusive power. That 
Court takes cognizance of such questions only 
when they are brought before it, by a series of 
legal steps. There may be ten thousand in- 
stances in which legislative enactments infract 
the Constitution that may never be brought to 
the notice of the Supreme Court. Must the 
people submit to have their most invaluable 
rights, and among them the rights of conscience, 
trampled upon by their own legislative creatures, 
without the possibility of protection, till the| 
tardy and tedivus process is passed through by | 
which the Supreme Court of the United States 
settles constitutional questions? Hy no means. 
When the case is so plain that public sentiment | 
pronounces a law unconstitutional, it is the! 
right of the people not only to refuse obedience, | 
but also to setat defiance all attempts to enforce | 
it. If there should be but a small minority | 
who should judge the law unconstitutional, the | 
case would be different. They would have the | 
right to enjoy their opinion, and to express it, 
and publicly to vindicate it, and they would 
also have the right to suffer any penalty the law | 
might inflict on them, but not to attempt a fur- | 
cible resistance to the authorities. What we 
are to understand by the people, as the term is 
used in the Constitution, is the mass. It is to! 
the mass that the reserved rights belong, and | 
therefore they alone can assert, defend and en- | 
jey them. So long as the mass keep within the} 
pale of their reserved rights, their acts are not | 
only in harmony with the Constitution, but the 
authority of their acts is above the authority of 
the Constitution. ‘he people do not belong to 
the Constitution, but the Constitution to the} 
people. 1 am aware that 1 shall be charged | 
With teaching insurrection. But against what| 
do | teach insurrection? Do | teach insurrec- 
tion against the Constitution—aguainst constitu- 
tional laws—against conscience—against the 
government of God? No! Not against any 
of these. But I teach insurrection against a 
notoriously unconstitutional law—a law that 
not only violates the most sacred guaranties of 
the Constitution, but also the holiest precepts 
vf the Christian religion. Against such a law 1 
teach insurrection, and practice it, too, when- 
ever an opportunity offers. President Fillmore, | 
in his late message to Congress, says: * Tie} 
Government of the United States is a limited | 
Government. It is confined to the exercise of | 
powers especially granted, and such others as| 
may be necessary for carrying those powers into 
effect; and it is at all times an especial duty to 
guard aguinst any infringement on the just 
rights of the States.” 1 would ask President 
Fillmore if it be not equally **at all times an 
especial duty to guard against any infringement 
on the just rights” of the people? The people 
hold their rights by a stronger and higher 
tenure than the States. ‘These reserved 
rights are natural and original, not delegated 
except by their Maker. State rights are such 
as are delegated by the people either directly 
or through their federal or local constitutions. 
It would have been fitting for the President to 
have shown, at least, as much respect for the 
rights of the people as for the rights of the 
States. But the people from whom there is any 
danger of resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
are the ** thoughtless, the inconsiderate, misled 
by their passions, and their imaginations.” 
They constitute, however, the great mass of the 
people of every class and every occupation, 
throughout the free States. And doubtless 
there are many of the same description in the 
slave States, and they dare to exercise their 
constitutional right of ** freedom of speech.” 
The President may yet learn to whom he has 
applied the above epithets, and learn it to his 
sorrow, as it may be too late to retrieve the 
wrong inflicted on a constitution-loving and 
law-abiding people. Ido not hesitate to give 
to the great body of the people in the free States 
this character, notwithstanding they have deter- 
mined to refuse obedience to an infamous and 
grossly unconstitutional legislative enactment. 
Coming as such language dves from the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, it may not be consid- 
ered as an insult, by the people, but it will be 
felt, and deeply, too, as a wrong. 
P. CRANDALL. 














PLAUTUS AND SLAVERY. 


Plautus lived about 200 years before the Chris- 
tian era, It is interesting to see how the same 
essential questions come up in ages far apart, and 
under circumstances the most various. In one 
of his plays—Rudens—the plot turns on an un- 
sucessful attempt to recover fugitive slaves. 
Two female slaves escaping froma slave-dealer 
during a shipwreck, and gaining the shore near 








Cyrene, take refuge in the temple of Venus. The 
owner demands them, but the priestess of Venus| 


refuses to surrender them on the ground that the 
law protects them from seizure if they can but 
reach the altar of the goddess. The owner still 
endeavors to gain possession of them, bit is driv- 
en off by violence, and the liberty of the girls is 
maintained. Two thoughts have come to our 
mind in reading this play. 

1. On the whole, was it not creditable to the 
country that the temple of one of the gods should 
bea safe shelter for an innocent girl who had been 
kidnapped in her childhood, and who now was 
escaping from bondage. ‘To say the least, was it 
not fitting that the priestess should use all legal 
means to secure the freedom of these poor fugi- 
tives? Would it accord with our ideas of the 
religious office in a heathen land even for a priest- 
ess of one of the temples to exhibit any enthusi- 
astic zeal in hurrying them, summarily back to 
that servitude from which they had escaped. 

2. Our second thought was how it would strike 
any one ina Christian country, to see a Christian 
minister putting himself forward prominently as 
an agent in sending back to bondage those who 
once were slaves, but who by their own energy 
have become personally free. Would it not seem 
to be in accordance with his office, to use all legal 
methods to secure the poor man’s liberty, and 
to take pains to discover how far under the law 
he could protect the fugitive, rather than to as-| 
certain for practical purposes what power the law) 
gave to seize him and lead him back? We, 
think there are few persons who would not pre- | 
fer to see a minister over-zealous for human free- | 
dom rather than human slavery. It is certainly | 
best of all that he should stand, if possible, pre- | 
cisely on the truth; but if he should chance to} 
err it had better be on the side of humanity—on | 
the side of man, rather than on the side of the) 
money.—Ch. Register. 














For the Uerald and Journal. 


THE FUGITIVES. | 


“Tfa brother or sister be naked and destitute | 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them, | 
depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, not- | 
withstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body, what doth it 
profit?” 

I have read many things in the Herald, both 
from the pen of the editor and correspondents, | 
that I have liked exceedingly well; but for! 
sometime have looked with anxiety to learn of 
some movement by which, what I suppose to 
be the present sufferings of those who have fled 
to Canada as a city of refuge. | 

Although the Government of Victoria affords | 
that protection they sought in vain in our free 
States (7) we cannot reasonably expect that 
their want of clothing, food, &c., will be supplied 
from Canada or Great Britain. And unless) 
there is something done of which I have not 
heard, I think it important that there should be 
some means to alleviate the sympathy of the peo- | 
ple may follow them in some shape that will be 
of some substantial service. Numbers have 
assured me that if there was some medium 
through which it could be done, they would aid 
them. 

By the request of some whose opinion I highly 
regard, I have written to my brother, J. C. As- 
penweil, who spent considerable time five years 
since in begging for the fugitives then in Cana- 
da, and in travelling among them,—proposing 
to him to go among them again, and be the 
almoner of those who wish to aid them, and I 
received a reply from him last evening in which 
he assures me that had he seen any way to be 
released from his district he would have been 
among them before this time, but that there is 
no chance for him to go this winter. 

Now, Bro. Stevens, if you. or some one else, 
will tell us of the suitable man who can and 
will go, L have no doubt he will find the aid 
necessary to assist him in a labor of love. 

N. W. ASPENWALL. 

Gilsum, N. H., Dec. 13. | 














For the Herald and Journal. 


ONE HUNDRED DYING SAYINGS 


OF THE WIVES OF METILODIST PREACHERS. 


“Our people die well."—Dr. Newton. 
NO. I. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have frequently inquired, | 
when I have seen the intelligent, the virtuous, | 
and the fair, uniting their temporal interests with 
those who have nu * cottage in the wilderness,” | 
and whose bright hopes for the future were | 
founded only upon the general promises of God, | 
what could be the real motive which determined | 
their course of life. It could not be they sought | 
a life of ease and temporal felicity ; for the wife 
of the itinerant sees in prospect, privations and | 
toils, as great as a Christian faith can well en- 
dure. It could not be that they closed their 
eyes to the real circumstances in which they | 
were about to place themselves, and saw only | 
the romance connected with such a life—their| 
intelligence and picty would forbid it. I have 
looked, after the difficulties which they had seen | 
in prospect had become sad realities, to mark 
how they were then affeeted. All, to be sure, 
have not evinced the same spirit of meekness, 
resignation, and moral heroism; yet, when from 
the borders of the grave, a retrospection of the| 
whole of life has been taken, I have never known | 
an instance in which a solitary regret bas been! 
uttered, that the best of life has been devoted to| 
the service of God in the itinerancy. ‘The con-| 
viction that divine wisdom has directed their | 
course and given them surpassing opportunities | 
for usefulness, has sweetened the cup of afflic- 
tion, and added new joys in the hour of dissolv- | 
ing nature. ‘The examples which follow, do 
not belong exclusively to the wives of the itiner- | 
ant; they embrace the “sayings” of those. 
whose companions were connected with every | 
department of our work, from the episcopacy to. 
the local relation. And they show that those. 
whose great business has been to make others! 
happy, have not themselves been deprived of, 
happiness. God has watched over those who! 
have smiled through their tears, to give encour- | 
agement to the wavering, and Support to the) 
strong, and will permit them to share in the| 
stars which their husbands have gained to deck | 
the crown of thgir rejoicing forever. 

** Christ is exceedingly precious ; he is glori- 
ous in all his offices. I shall soon be with him.” 
—Mrs. Mary, wife of Rev. Wm. Black, of Hal- 
ifax, N. S., aged 72. 

“I have confidence in God, that whenI die, 
angels will carry my soul to the paradise of 
God.”—Mrs. Betsey, wife of Rev. Raphael Gil- 
bert, aged 34. 

* The longer I suffer, the better I feel.”,—Mrs. 
Julia A., wife of Rev. J. R. Pitts, aged 30. 

“Glory, glory, glory to God, for all his bless- 
ings. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, and 
waft my soul to immortal joys.”—Mrs. Hetty, 
wife of Rev. J. Smith. aged 40. 

*O, my deir, (addressing her husband,) 
preach holiness of heart. I never until lately 
felt the necessity of holiness; neither have | 
until lately enjoyed it as 1 do now.””-—Mrs. Julia 
A., wife of Rev. John Moffit, aged 24. 

“You (addressing her husband) must give me 
up. lam going to heaven! Tuke care of the 
children, and don't let them s/and ; pull them 
to heaven with you.”—Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 
Rev. R. Dozier, aged 49. 

“Glory, glory, bless the Lord! O, the good- 
ness of God, to stoop so low as to visit such a 
poor creature as] am! 1 was weak, but I am 


strong! Thank the Lord! O, he is coming, 





| given me himself and heaven.’’—Mrs. Lucy, wife | 


Since our union it has constantly bten my study 


| from it. 


‘of love.”"—Mrs. Mary H., wife of Rev. John) 
| Bayne, aged 26. 


istand by his bedside. 


| lle 


appointed unto him to die. 


he is coming! My Saviour smiles, and bids me 
come! I shall soon join the general assembly 
and church of the first-born! O, heavenly 
views !""—Mrs. Mary, wife of Rev. W. Simmons, 
aged 29. 

To a friend, who remarked to her, “* You are 
sinking fast,’ she replied, ** Thank God, I shall 
be the sooner at home.” Mrs. Eliazbeth, wife 
of Rev. Wm. Clay. 

**O, I shall soon be singing in heaven.’”’— 
Mrs. 8., wife of Rev. J. W. Hill, aged 23. 

* That God, on whom I have leaned in my 
sickness, and who has supported me in my at- 
fliction, will not leave me now.”-—Mrs. Miner- 
va, wife of Rev. Merritt Bates, aged 25. 

** Jesus will provide ; Jesus is my all.’’—Mrs. 
Mary W., wife of Rev. S. Gosling, aged 41. 

**O, what music in heaven! Farewell, (ad- 
dressing her husband,) go on and preach the 
Gospel. God will be with you.’’—Mrs. Sarah 
W., wife of Rev. J. W. Clark. 

** Blessed be the name of Jesus.’’-—Mrs. E., 
wife of Rev. F. Macartney. 

**My beloved husband, all is safe. Jesus has 
of Rev. Jesse Nicholson, aged 64. 

** My feet are fixed on the rock, the rock, the 
rock of ages. Precious Jesus; he is my God, 
my Father. He never fails. No, never, never. 
Glory, glory, glory! Heaven, heaven! Praise 
the Lord, ali ye angels, praise him, everything 
that has a tongue, for his mercies to me. I shall 
get safe to heaven, perhaps before morning. I 
have got a firm hold on Jesus; he is my only 
prop.’’—Mrs. Mary, wife of Rev. John Walker, 
aged 67. 

* I know that my Redeemer lives. Victory, 
victory, victory.’—Mrs. Ruth, wife of Rev. 
Lewis Merwin, aged 45. 

* All is well.”’—Mrs. 
B. C. Eastman, aged 38. 


Rebecca, wife of Rev. 








** For forty years the sting of death has been 
taken away.”—Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. J. 
O. Cromwell, aged 77. 

*“* My dear husband, I am very near my end, 


to make you happy. 1 am now about to leave | 
you. I go with a conscience void of offence. 1) 
have indeed, erred many times in many things, | 
but not intentionally. 1 feel that God forgives | 
me, and you will. I have felt myself unsuited | 
to the responsibilities of a minister's wife, but if| 
I had been permitted to enjoy better health, 1| 
might have been more useful. You are engaged 
in preaching the Gospel; let nothing call you) 
Cail sinners to repentance.’"’-—Mrs. M. 
V., wife of Rev. W. Marrah, aged 20. 

* Tam not alarmed, however it may terminate 
with me. 1 have not waited until now to pre- 
pure for this hour. I enjoy a calm, settled peace, 
and I have enjoyed constant peace for several 
months past.””"—Mrs. A. A., wife of Rev. J. 
Watson, aged 30. 

**O, the goodness and mercy of God! Tad lI 
strength I could shout his praises aloud; but 
this poor form is too weak. Soon] shall have 
lungs that will not wear out, and a body that 
will be immortal; then I will praise him in glo- | 
ry, to all eternity.”"—Mrs. M. M., wife of Rev. 
J. Bernard, aged 29. 

** Christ is precious ! all is well !"—Mrs. Cyn- 
thia, wife of Rev. R. C. Putney, aged 25. 
* Although the body may be racked with 
pain, yet the soul may triumph in God.”’"—Mrs. 

Mary J., wife of Rev. M. Mattison. 

* The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 
—Mrs. Sarah, wife of S. Prettyman. 

Addressing her husband, ** Preach holiness.” 
—Mrs. Julia R., wife of Rev. J. R. Jewett, 
aged 36. | 

**O, my dear, sorrow not; for although I shail 
be called to leave you at the beck of my heaven- | 
ly Master, 1 enjoy the pleasing anticipation that | 
it won't be long until we shall meet ina heaven | 


“The will of the Lord be done!’"—Mrs. Ruth, | 
wife of Rev. Asahel Langdon, aged 66. 
* Some might call my three months’ confine- | 


;ment a bed of affliction, but not so with me. ] 
/experience such sweet resignation, that 1 lose 


all my own will, and can praise the Lord for all 

I suffer.”"—Mrs. Ruth, wife of Rev. Ezra Tut-| 

tle, aged 80. | 

* Jesus is precious.."—Mrs. Martha, wife of 

Rev. Wm. Thatcher, aged 62. 
O. C. BaKer. 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


ANOTHER LABORER HAS FALLEN. 


Joseph Lull died in Casco, Nov. 2, aged 62 
years and 10 months. By request of this dying | 
saint and father in the Gospel, | called to 

Ile had previously ex- | 
pressed a belief that his work was done, and 
that he should soon leave the scenes of earth. 
wished to leave a few facts with 
preacher of the travelling connection, and as | 


was 


some | 


'was laboring nearest to him, I was privileged | 


With visiting ** the chamber where the good man! 
met his fate ;”’ 
municated the following facts, viz :— 


and with much exertion he com: | 


That he was born in Pembroke, N. H., Jan. | 
2,1788. He was awakened from his slumbers 
of spiritual death at the age of twelve years, | 
but did not experience religion until the age of| 
seventeen. His experience was of rather a| 
marked character—bright, clear, and attended | 
with no doubt. Received license to preach 
under Martin Ruter, Presiding Elder, in what 
was then the New England Conference.— 
Preached as a local minister thirteen years. 
He was received into the travelling connection 
in 1810, and preached in that relation twenty- 
five years. During this time it may be truly 
said, that he ** endured hardness as a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ.”” And now, as the hour of 
dissolution approaches, he is comforted with the 
belief that some souls have got to heaven 
through his instrumentality. He says, ‘1 have 
had considerable success on almost every circuit. 
Have had no special difficulties, though some 
prejudices have arisen; but I resign all into the 
hands of God.” 

Ile was cheerful and happy, and frequently 
smiled as he talked of the presence of Jesus 
Christ and the sweet seasons of past experience. 
He rested with perfect confidence in God; ex- 
pressed a desire to be useful still, but a stronger 
desire to * depart and be with Christ.” 

Being attended by his wife and daughter, 
about 9 in the evening he requested his wife to 
retire to rest, while his daughter watched with 
filial care at his bedside, entertaining strong 
hopes of a loved father’s recovery; but it was 
He requested her 
to raise himup; she did so, and as she supported 
him in a sitting posture on his bed, he addressed 
her thus :— 

**T have learned to trust in God from my 
youth, and now [ am not afraid to die,” and 
immediately expired without a struggle. Thus 
suddenly and peacefully (from a disease of the 
heart) this minister of Christ passed from earth, 
to join the sainted company above, and receive 
his rich reward. 

His character as a man, so far as we have 
learned, was unspotted; and as a preacher, he 
was held far above mediocrity in the minds of 
those with whom he labored and died. 

Father Lull has left a widow and four or five 
children to mourn his loss; but their mourning 
is full of hope. 

This short sketch it is probable, will meet 
with some dissatisfaction on the part of older 





brethren in the ministry, who were well ac- 
quainted with Father Lull, who could have 
given more general satisfaction if they had writ- 
ten themselves. But I have done what was in 
my power considering the limited acquaintance 
which I had with him, and the few facts which 
were furnished me. 


Swanton Ranks. 
OtisfieMl, Dec. 10. 
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ABIGAIL SPENCER was a member of our. 
Sabbath School. Blessed with pious parents 
and early religious instructions, she was, like 
many children in similar circumstances, the sub-. 
ject of frequent awakenings. But it was not! 
till toward the close of her protracted illness 
that she obtained a clear sense of pardon, and | 
the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing. She died on her birth-day at the age of 
sixteen, in full and glorious hope. 

C. Apams. 


Lowell, Worthen St., Dec. 2. 


| The popularity of this excellent Collectior 


| ciently attested by the fact, 





‘PRE AMERICAN VOCALIst. 





Seay 


ADVERTISEMENTS, — 


“ 

‘EW VOLUME LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 
( Jne number more closes the tenth volume of the Ladies’ 
Repository. With the beginning of the new volume eight ad 
rane my be ye in each number, and the engraved 

strations will be of the hiohes« exce ; & 
more expensive in their cost rite pF Relate vo = 
The subseriptio ric eer. ai wa A. aa oe 
ription price, however, will remain the same as 
heretofore. This valuable periodical is now enjoying an un- 
precedented popularity throughout the country. Its mechani. 
cal execution is of the highest order, and ite monthly columns 
are unsurpassed in literary excellence by any periodical of the 
kind in the country, while the tone an \ character of the work 

are such as become the issues of a Christian press, and richl 
deserves a wide circulation ina Christian community, say 

It may be Introduced into families as a model of correct 
taste and sentiment, and at the same time will attract the ate 
tention by the sprightliness of its style and the great variety of 
its contents. 

Now is the time to subseribe. Old subscribers should re. 
new atonce their subscriptions, as no numbers w 
except the advanced pay is forwarded. We trust our ministes 
prc os hetero henge agents, will take an interest in 

of the present subseriptions, and in ite 
creasing the list. We wish to hear from our friends at as ear! 
a date as possible, in order to know how manv to order fro 4 
the publishers, and to avoid any unnecessary de = 
out the first number of the new year. on 


Nov 6 CHAS. TI. PEIRCE, Agent. 


it be sent out 


lay in eending 








By Rev. 


ction of Music, is suffi- 
that although it has bee 


D. H. MansrieLp. 


~ 7 ° ° vubli 
Mrs. Satnty SpauLpine died in Hudson, | but about one year, 19,000 copies have been svinted worry 


Nov. 19, aged 52 yeark. During the last twen- 
ty years, Sister Spaulding has been a living 
witness of experimental piety. Her last sick- 
ness was protracted and distressing, but endured 
with a firm trust in her Redeemer. 


At times, | 


“dy and it is 
in greater demand than ever, 


E It is divided into three parts, all of which are embraced in a 
single volume. 

Part 1 consists of Chureh Mesie, old and new, and contains 
the most valuable productions of the most distinguished Come 
posers, ancient and modern—in all 330 Church Tunes—besides 
a large number of Authems, and Select Pieces for special oce 


however, she was disturbed with doubts and | casions. 


fears, her former spiritual strength in a measure 
forsaking her. 


to her death grace triumphed, and she received 


| 


Parts 2 and 3 contain all that is valuable of the Vestry Mne 


Z | Rie NOW In existence, Consisting of the most popu: ViVi 
But about three weeks previous es eee 


Melodies, and the most admired English, Seottich, Irish, 


Spanich and Ttalian Songs, embracing, in a single volume, 


an unusual manifestation of the presence of the [more than five hundred Tunes, adapted to every occasion of 
ir 2 agin ; }public and social worship, including allthe gems of Music 
Saviour, which enabled her to rejoice with un- | 


speakable joy, while the most triumphant feel- | 


ings which grace can impart filled her soul. She 


continued in this happy frame of mind, until | 


without a struggle she departed to be with 
Christ, which is far better. 


Isaac W. Hunttey. 
Hudson, N. H., Dec. 6. 





Mr. Davin Hoxsroox died at the residence 
of Mr. Peter Littlefield, Prospect, Me., Dec. 2, 
ut the age of 86 years. When a mere lad he 
enlisted in the service of his country, in the 
struggle for national freedom. ‘The principles 
of true republicanism, as he then embraced 
them, he always loved and honored. 
his virtues were many. But the principal praise 
of Father Holbrook arises from other circum- 
stances. In the year 1800, in some part of 
Coos Co., N. EL, his heart responded to the 
calls of the Methodist itinerant for volunteers 
in the eause of Christ. He became a Christian, 
and a member of the M. E. Church. ‘The next 
year he moved to the town of Prospect, in the 
District of Maine. 
Methodist in town. The itinerant in his wan- 
derings found his house and found there a 
home. Soon after, a class was formed, consist- 
ing of four members, of which Father H. was 
appointed leader. Though Methodism had been 
preceded by Congregationalism, and, though 
some twenty-five years after this, the Congrega- 
tionalist preacher felt himself constrained to 
warn the peopie from house to house against at- 
tending upon the ministry of Methodists, Father 
Hi. lived to see Methodism spread and take deep 
root in all this region. 

During the last half century, he lived to 
evince the genuineness of his experience — the 
purity of his faith — the ardor of his love and 
the steadfastness of his hope. The, Bible was 
his favorite book. For the last few years, from 
a total failure of sight, he has been unable to 
read the word of life except from memory, and 
this he continued to the close of life. Sacred 
song was his delight. When old, fee>dle and 
unable to sit up, his remaining strength was 
employed in singing praise to God. Such a 


man could well say, ** Now lettest thou thy ser- | 


vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have scen 
thy sslvation.” 

M. R. Horxins. 
Searsport, Dec. 9. 





3ro. War. Parrott died in Lubec, Me., 
Sept. 25, aged 70 years. He was a consistent 
Christian, and worthy member of the M. 
Church for twenty-nine years. 


The summons 
was sudden, but he was ready and waiting for 
the coming of the Lord. ** Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” E. H. Smaxz. 
Lubec, Dee. 4. 





Rev. Mosrs Brown died in Hampden, Me., | 
Oct. 8, age d 50 Bro. Brown professed | 


vears, 


religion about thirty-five years since—subse-, 


quently commenced preaching the Gospel of| 
Christ, and joined the Maine Annual Conterence | 
in 1831. He was ordained deacon by 
Hedding in 33, and elder by the same in 38. 


After a number of years, he located, in which | 


relation he remained till his death. His last 
sickness was long and severe, but all was borne 
with Christian patience, and his death was 


peaceful. Peace to his memory. 





Cyrus Hicetns died in Hampden, Me., Oct. 
30, aged GL years. Bro. Higgins experienced 
religion at sea about twenty-six years ago—soon 
after joined the M. E. Church in this place. 
His life and death were such as becometh a dis- 
ciple of Christ. 





Miss Sopurona D. Mayo, a worthy mem- 
ber of the M. KE. Church in this place, died 
Sept. 20, aged 20 years—a bright flower early 
faded, lent to bloom on high. 

H. C. Tirion. 

Hampden, Me., Dec. 12. 


{ 
As aman. 


He was then the only} 


\ UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


| 
sishop! 
| 
| 


that have been composed during the last five hundved years. 

A few of the inany notices received of the book are here 
| annexed :— 
From Rev. G. P. Mathews, of Liberty. 
*T donot hesitate to give the AMERICAN Vocatist the 
| preference to any other Collection of Chaveh Music extant. It 


poe a place in every chvir, vestry, and family in the 
| nion,. 


From Rev. Sain"! Souther, Belfast. 
Ona single opening, in the Second Part of the book T 
| have found on the two pages before me, more trne, heart sub. 
duing harmony than it bas been my fortune to find in seme 
whole Collections, that have mace quite 
| Feom Henry Little, Editor of the Wesleyan Harmony. 
* From my heart Pthank you, for your excellent arvange- 
| ment of those sweet Melodies, to many of whieh sacred poetry 
is now, for the fret time, adapted. tt isthe best collection of 
Church Masic f have ever seen, and it embraces the ouly come 
plete collection of Vestry Musie that has ever been published.” 
From John S. Ayre, Exq., Chorister. 
* Waving given much attention to Sacred Music for the last 
thirty vears, Lilo not hesitat) to say, that it is the best Collece 
tion of Sacred Music in use.” 5 
From Rev. R. Woodhull, Thomaston. 
Tet is just what Phave been wishing to see for several years. 


Those old tunes—they are so good, 


a votre Inthe world. 


\ so franght with rich hare 
mony, so adapted to stir the deep teelings of the heart, they 
constitute a pt iceless treasure of Sacred Song, unsurpaesed by 
the best compositions of more modern times.” 


From N. Perrin, Jr., of Cambridge. 

This book calls up * pleasant memories.’ Tt containg a 
hetter Seleetion of Good Tunes, both for publie and social 
worship, than any other collection To have ever met with. 
Though an entire stranger to the huthor, Teel grateful to him; 
and desive thus publicly to thank him for the important service 
he has rendered the cause of Sacred Music.” 
| From Rev. Moses Spencer, Barnard. 

“Tregard the AMERICAN VocaListT as embodying the 

'excellences of all the Music Books now known, without the 
pile of useless lumber many of them contain.’? 

| From Zion’s Herald. 

| Tt is one of the best combinations of ol! and new Musie we 
have seen. Its great characteristic is, that while it is) suffi- 
ciently scientific, it is full of the soul of popular music.” 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 24 Corn. 

hill, Boston. Aug 21 








| | ANGDON & CO.’S MerepitH anp Bos- 
4 oN Express, for the transmission of Packages, Mon- 
}ey, Merchandise, &c., through the North part of New Hamp- 
shire. 
Offices—At Railroad Exchange, Court Square, Boston, and 
at the Passenger’s Depot, Meredith, N.H. 
D. R. BURNHAM. JAMES F. LANGDON, 
Jan 16 ly 


NMiicAn DYER, JR., Arrorney anp Coune- 
a SELLOR ar Law, No. 11 Court Street, Boston, 
May 22 





Qiuios 

PURNITURE AND FEAT! 
Hol SE, Nos. 48 and 52 Blackstone w.F.& 
E. H. BRABROOK would inform their friends and custom. 
ers, that they continue at ther Old Stand, where may be 
found a good assortinent of Furniture and Feathers, Mattvesses, 
Looking Glasses, &e. 

short notice, 


Street. 


Goods packed for country wade at 


N. B. Best quality Live Geese Feathers selling very cheap. 
Apr 22 ul 


| N. SMITH. Deater In Foreicn anp 
e Dowestic DRY GOODS. 
Hostery, Giluves, Yarns, Laces, Linens, B ty State and other 
Shawls, &e. &e. 
No. 124 Hanover Street, nearly opposite the Mansion Honse, 
| Boston, 
| Also, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, viz., Shirts, Bosoms, Col- 
lars, Cravats, Gloves, Stocks, ete. 


Vet 23 Sinus 





THE New 
ExGuanp Muruat Lier Insurance Company, 

(Othee, Merchants’ Bank Building, 38 State Sireet, Buswwn,) 
tasures Lives on the Marual principle. 

Guaranty Capital, $50,000. 

Accumulation—over $340,000, and increasing—for benefit 
of members present and future. 

The whole safely and advantageonsly invested. 

The business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured, ‘ 

The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000. 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year from 
Dec. 1, 1843. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when de- 
| sived, and amounts not too small. 
Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, and 


| its reports, to be had of its agents, or at the Orice of the 
Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post paid. 
} DIRECTORS, 
Willard Phillips, President, Peter Wainwr ight, 
M. P. Wilder, Chivles Browne, 
Charles P. Curtis, Thos A. Dexier, 
N. FE. Cunningham, William Raymond Lee, 
George H. Kuhn, William Perkios, 
William W. Stone, Sewell Pappan. 


JENIAMIN F. SreEVENS, Secretary. 
Joun Homans, Consulting Physician. 
Feb 19 lv 


YREMIUM MEDICINES. Puysicrans, 
and the PUBLIC GENERALLY, will be pleased to learn 
hat a tall assertinent lias just heen received of such FAMILY 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and that have premiums awarded to them at the different 


Messrs. 
Philadel; hia. 











{ 
MEDICINES and CHEMICALS as ace daily prescribed, 


State Fairs, including most of the articles munutaetured by 
Powers & WiGutMan, celebrated Chemists of 


The subseriber also being aware of the adulterations prac- 
ticed in preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the diliculty experienced in’ distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered im 
his establishment. Samples of Drogs in their original state 
willbe kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr. A. A, 


. a “ |} Hayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such pre- 
bread, hot from the oven. Never letit bea day | parations as may appear of doubtlul genuineness, before « fler- 


old. Bread two or three days old is a terrible |e posed eale—thereby ee eee one 
: | and Medicines. tA] t iN» 
anti-dyepe ptic. " ‘ , 481 Washington, corner of Eliot street. 
2. Takea very little exercise, but let that lit- N.B. With the above arrangement all) can be supplied 
tle be always just after meals, never just before | with pure and unadulterated Medicines. Physicians of Bostor 
them | and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above arrange- 
. P . | ment, and see samples of pure Drugs and Med ines. No one 
3. Sit up late at night, and be abed late 1N | allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long experience, 
the morning. Early hours, and exercise before - ern ge gach al ogg a EP ore 
; : ‘ % a e ; se ’ rhe ante a a Saney rticles, Sor 4 ane on eC ion? Vv, 
meals are worse against dy Spepsia, if possible, discontinued on the Sabbath, Physicians’ Prescriptions and 
than bread two or three days old. Family Medicines dispensed as vsusl on that day. 
4. Do not laugh or talk much, nor read loud,} Nev 27 aor 
nor sing; but sit moping and thinking about 
your stomach. 
5. Smoke or chew tobacco—I do not say a 
great deal; because if you begin, the great deal 
will be almost sure to follow. 





DYSPEPTIC PRECEPTS. 


1. Eat your bread, especially leavened wheat 

















‘TERMS 
OF THE HERALD AND JOURNAL. 


The Association of brethren who undertake the risk and 


, ne . care of publishing this paper, do so soleiy for the benefit of our 
You may heighten the efficacy of the above Charch and the cause of Christ, wihout receving any feeor re- 


rules in various ways—by taking alcoholic | ward whatever for their services. pe — hat ee 
drinks ever so moderately ; or by eating from a|sirapaying the necessary expen of ulibing. ove ly to 
variety of dishes at the same meal—the greater mont and East Maine Conferences. 

the better; or by taking a smack between every} 4. The Herald and Jounal is published weekly, at $2.00 
two meals. per annum; if paid strictly in advance, $1.50 per annum, 

Sut these latter refinements and additions are 2. All Traveling Preachers in the Methodist Episeopal 
superfluous. You may rely upon the five pre- Church,are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be made. 
cepts to give you, or to keep you as beautiful a 
case of dyspepsia as ever baflled a doctor, or wor- 
ried a putient. 

By way of filling up, allow us, if you please, 
gentle reader, to add :-— 

1. Let the soles of your shoes be very thin, 
that dampness may easily penetrate. 

2. Seldom, if ever, ventilate your room, espec- 
ially your sleeping room. Let the atmosphere 
be confined and impure as may be.—Surgical 
Journal. 





3. All communications designed for publication, should be 
addressed to the Editor at Boston, post paid. 

4. Letters on business should be addressed to the Agent at 
Boston, and be post paid, unless containing $10.00, or five 
new subscribers. 

5. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers, 

{G- We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Office to which 
papers wre to be seat, in such a manner that there can be no 
misunderstanding. 


Printed by GEO. C. RAND & CO. 
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